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MODERN DRUID, 


CONTAINING 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Founded on Phyſical Re asons, 

Confirmed by long PR Ac ric E, 

And evidenced by PRECEDENTS, 
For the much better CuLTuRE 


Of YOUNG OAKS 


MORE PARTICULARLY, 


Than what they have been Subject to by 
any Late Diſcipline; 
WITH 
Various Reflections interſperſed on the Occaſion. 


— 


Avia ( Duercicolis) peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita Solo — 


—— Volvenda dies En ! attulit ultro. 


By James WuEELER, Gent, 
— | EET on . 
. | 
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oppoſite Gray Inn Gate, Holbourn; and J. CLARKE, 
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TO IL 
SNOBILITY and the GENTRY 
O F 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Proprietors of Woods, Chaces, Waſts, 
Parks, or Paſtures, or any kindly Soils 
Productive of the OA K 


Me Moble Lords and Gentlemen, 
HE Compaſs of the Field 
of Nature being as exten- 
five as the Subjects thereof 
are various, and the ra of experi- 
* A 2 mental 


DEDICATION. 

mental Science therein, but late, in 
' compariſon of the age of the World; 
It is no wonder that many Errors 

thro' a ſpeculative inadvertency, and 
a reliance on defective Hypotheſes | 
only, in Natural Philoſophy, have 
been received by Mankind and even N 
attained an Eſtabliſhment by the au- 
thority of Great Names: Which 
ſeverally in their Turns, have occa- 
ſionally hood wink d Reaſon, blinded 
the Senſes of, and at laſt left all their 
Followers in the dark. 


On theſe Conſiderations, my on 
Senſe, and dear bought Knowledge 
thereof on the Point depending, a 
Natural concern for others Welfare 

in the like caſe, and withal the 
3 6 f great 
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great ſufferance of Particulars and 
the Publick thereby, without a ſin- 
gular regard to any preſent Intereſt, 
or Reputation' of my own, have in- 
duced me Humbly to lay before 
you, the enſuing Treatiſe ; contain- 
ing a variety of unwearied Experi- 
ments, and Obſervations relating to 
the better Culture of that moſt va- 
luable and Auguſt Tree, the Oak. 


Axp I flatter my ſelf, that but 
few circumſtances of any great Im- 
portance have wholly eſcaped my 
Attention; altho I have not the 
Vanity to imagine, but that great 
improvements may be added there- 
to, by the Sagacity, 'and Judgment 
of others, who will give themſelves 

A 3 the 
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the trouble of perſuing the ſame 
Subject. o. 

Ix were indeed at preſent to be 
wiſhed, that where Fortune has be- 
ſtowed (tho fo far only) the know- 
ledge of a ſucceſsful Form of artful 
Practice on the Oak, it had not de- 
nied both the Gift and Propriety of 
an elaborate Deſcription of it: as in 
its natural Productions alone, it is 
the Source of all the Riches and 
Strength of Britons, and a miniſteri- 
al Defender of our Lives and Liber- 
ties againſt Foreigners. 


I hop however to have ſucceed- 
ed, tho' not in a Polite, yet in a 
middle manner between extreams ; 
as 


fo 
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as the caſe will be found neceſſary 
to be,, in my endeavour to ſupport 
my | Reaſons intelligibly to every 
Reader, on the plaineſt Evidences, 
that my Obſervations and Experi- 
ments ſuggeſted to me : And the 


rather, as I have not confided. over- 


much in Notional Niceties, or pre- 
ſumed to dive into the Minutiz of 
things. 


Wart 1 have ventur'd to Philo- 
ſophiſe, I have been ſtudious to do 
it with allowable moderation, and 
without arguing upon the Stretch. 


Ap altho I may not be quite 
clear in ſome Principles of this ab- 
ſtruſe kind of Philoſophy; yet for 
92 850 the 


DPD TeAT FON 
the avowed Succeſs of the Mecha- 
niſm herein recommended ; of which 
you will meet with the ſtrongeſt E- 
vidence poſſible in a Writer: Give 
me leave, Moſt Noble Lords and Gen- 
tlemen, to ſet forth with all due Sub- 
miſſion the following Scheme under 
Your Patronage and Protection - 
till fair Trials thereof may be made 
by judicious Hands. Eſpecially as 
the Salvage of your Property in the 
general of this kind, not my own 
Private Ambition has induced me to 
the Boldneſs of This * ſo —_—_ 
Addreſs to You. 


On the Humble Hope of a for- 
tunate Event, every way hereof ; I 


found | my Proſecution of a further 


Deſign 


'\DEDICATION. 
Deſign to ſubmit ſome different 
Branches of Argument on the ſame 
4 Subject, to your further Animad- 
F verſion. 


#1 


1 
Being on all occaſions 


Your moſt Devoted 


2 And moſt Humble Servant, 


er James WHEELER, 
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The Explanation of the Plate of the 
Tree. 


c. b. THE two Barkrings of the low- 
eſt Bough debarkt. 


a. The Place where the firſt approach- 
ing mortality thereon, uſually ap- 
pears. 


c. b. The two Barkrings again, of the Bough 
above the former debarkt. 


a, The firſt dying part uſually, of that 
1 Bough likewiſe as aforeſaid. 


c. b. The third being the uppermoſt bough 
debarkt. 


d. d. Two ſmall Boughs left to arreſt the 
aſcending Sap againſt the next de- 
barking time appointed. 


3 N. B. B- 


in the Plate, which are intended, as will 


ſually be found naturally growing on moſt 


N. B. Brrwrrx the uppermoſt Bough 
debarkt, and the middle one, are alſo 
two ſmall boughs left, for the afore- 
mention'd reaſon. | 


W1THAL—Ifan Oak is ſo young and ſmall |} 
as the Plate repreſents ; The two lower 
boughs only, had been ſufficient to be 
debarkt the firſt operation, : 


Memorandum, i 
None of the ſmall Twigs are deſcribed | 


be further ſhewn, for Contuſion ; as they 
would poſſibly have been a hinderance to | | 
a plain View of the other operations de- 


ſcribed. But are productions which will u- 


Oaks. 


re MA Perſect Copy of Dr Grews De- 
ſcription, by the help of a Micro- 
ſcope, of one fourth part of an 
Oak branch, being near an Inch 


in 8 


N. B. 
LTH O' the Engraver of the Origi- 
nal Plate has performed his Part very 
juſtly, yet by ſome means or other the 
Referential Letters therein and around the 
ſides are very Erroneous, as will be found 
by any Perſon who will give himſelf the 
trouble of looking into Dr. Grew's either 
Folio, or Octavo Copy—Which Errors I 
have endeavour'd to correct in this. 
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ABCD. The Bark. 

A B. The Skin. 

X V. X V. X V. The Parenchyma. 

D QRC. The common Lymphe- 
| ducts, between the 
Bark and Wood. 

1 A Ring of another ſort 

| of Lymphæducts. 
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EL AT, A ſort of Reſiniferous 
| Veſſels poſtur'd in ſe- 
veral round Parcels. 
D C F E. The wood included be- 
tween the ſame. 
2 \'S: The inner part of the 
5 wood again deſcribed. 


From 8 T to near E F. Several undulated 
Whiteneſſes denoting the ſeveral ; an- 
nual Rings of Wood. | 


anne The large Horizontal In- 


ſertions running from 
the outer Ring of 
Wood to the Center 
of ſuch Tree. 


Between which and noted by R R R are 
deſcribed the ſmaller Inſertions. 


E E G Q. The Pich. 


Between DS M W O E and cTN 
W P F Are great numbers of Tu- 
bulous Veſſels Denoting an Employ- 

ment ſeverally for Air and Sap, and 
perhaps combinedly, as Nature's occa- 
ſions may demand. 
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ELLA. ac. O2 


pal. fav; nov. e tua templa N 
Tibull. ad Apoll. 


Abd it been cuſtomary in the age 
and times of Tibullus, for Pro- 

2 ſaic writers of this kind, on 
WE their firſt attempt, to have in- 
voked the aſſiſtance of the God 
of wiſdom; it would have been found that 
they had more occaſion for ſuch aid, than 
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on any ſubjects to be handled, of his ſort. 
That the difficulty at leaſt herein is very great, 
may be learned from a moſt experienced 
modern author of like kind, * Mon- 
ſieur de la Luintime; who ſays, That in 
ee all that variety of Getulations that ſerve 
e for the entertainment of our intellectual 
e faculties, there is not any ſubject more 
e nice, and intricate to adjuſt rightly, than 
© that of vegetation.” 


THAT thoſe perſons therefore, who may 
unadviſedly take this Tra# in hand, to read 
with the ſoft view of pleaſurable amuſe- 
ment only, may not on their firſt diſappoint- 
ment, lay it down again, on too haſty a 
diſſatisfaction, without the chance of being 
reconciled to proceed, by ſome reſpite from 
a continual and uninterrupted attention to 
any chargeable abſtruſeneſs by chem, in a 
part, or two 


As alſo on the hopes to inure even ſuch 
the better, to the burthen of a little more 
thought than they might otherwiſe be in- 
clined to beſtow upon it— 


AN 


tat 


And likewiſe becauſe herein are con- 
tained divers heads that have no direct rela- 
tion to the practice recommended; I have 
ventured on a ſuppoſed propriety to divide 
the whole into ſhort chapters. — 


Nox have I reaſon to ſuppoſe other, but 
that the long reading of dry rules barren of 
all delightful entertainment, and in a large 
quantity at once, would go down the ſto- 
mach of the moſt ſtudious devotee this 
way, only as phy/ick does for the bare bene- 


3 


Bur more of this kind, may draw upon 
me the charge of an affectation of a for- 
mal Introduction to, as in reality I have in- 
curred that of a preſumptuous Dedication of 
the few following pages— 


As to other inaccuracies in my manner 
of writing, I would not willingly have them 
be placed to a ſlothful incuriouſneſs in me 
Or a diſreſpectful negle& of the humble de- 
voir due from me to a candid reader's at- 
tention—But as I am in juſteſt forms nor 
{killed, nor ſtudious: And purely as my 

2 Country, 
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Country, unapt and artleſs therein, does 
prompt me on; and the ſhort ſyſvan tale 
before untold— _ N 
FirsT then, without pretending to have 
more knowledge in the affair of vegetation 
in general, than many others have in com- 
mon with myſelf, however I am attached to 
this one object, and zealouſly entering on 
the ſubject about it; yet I ſhall not hurry 
the reader on to any of the mechanical 
points, as I think it not proper to go upon 
them, till a neceſſary occaſion for the fame 
is examined—divers propoſitions eſtabliſhed 
—the nature of my method of 333 
a little diſcuſſed - reaſons given for the pecu 
liarity of diction the delighfulneſs of the 
ſeaſon for the practice recommended and 
various collateral reflections thereupon urg- 
ed—All which lying in one previous col- 
lection, the ſeveral didactic parts and their 
more immediate relatives will afterward lie 
the cloſer together, and become thereby, 
both the more eaſily conceived and remem- 
bred, than if interwoven with ſo many cir- 
cumſtances, as a novelty of this kind would 
make the greater interlocution. Inſomuch 
as ſuch ſeeming round about, will in the 
7 end 


| [5] 
end be found the very neareſt way out of 
the wood we are going into. 
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AccoRDINGLY the firſt propoſitions, are, 


that tho' the Oak above any other kinds of 


the ſylvaticks, has, to outward appearances, 


rejected the interpoſition of any regal domini- 
on of man, over the peculiarity of it's cuſto- 
mary manner of growing, after it is paſt the 
largeſt of the ſeminary ſizes, (the firſt pro- 
per time to ſubject it to the new pupilage 
here intended) Again, tho' even before 
ſuch time, but more eſpecially thence for- 
ward, it has ſeemingly delighted in lawleſs— 


ſpontaneous— and uncontroulable. liberty in 


it's habitual modes of vegetation: As if averſe 
to any artful tuition, whereby a greater bodi- 
ly longitude than uſual—more magnificent 
{trufture—and every way greater and ſpeedi- 
er perfection of it's nature, might be attained, 
To be yet more comprehenfive—That tho' 
the Oak has not only ſuperficially a like ſelf- 
will'd, inbred impulſe, even invincible diſ- 


affections, as to vulgar apprehenſion, but has 


really on experience dearly bought, and ever 
unſucceſsful, however oft repeated, eluded 
all attempts of the greateſt artiſts, forcibly 
to overcome ſuch, it's thence tacitly, heredi- 
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BE 
tary and indefeaſible right of oppoſition ta 
their fond purpoſes, —So as to eſtabliſh uni- 
verſally the miſconception of ſome unaltera- 
ble and neceſſary opponent motion to their 
deſigns, impreſſed thereon at the creation 


YET nevertheleſs among the many other 
things in terræculture, which time has 
brought to light; I have taken upon me to 
evidence, that we haye , it entirely in our 
power, both to amend the moſt orderly and 
regular, as well as to correct the diſorder- 
ly motions of the ſap in the younger ſort 
of growing Oaks; and even in ſome meaſure 
to rectify the paſt irregularities of the old 
And further I am ſo expreſs, as to maintain, 
that, there is not the leaſt indocility in any 
one thriving young Oak, to the laws of me- 
chaniſm—no innate averſion to human art 
no unalterable ſelf proclivity, or indepen- 
dency in the form of it's vegetating——and 
nothing like an inherent prerogative of it's 
being therein a free agent—But that all the 
before ſeeming untoward oppoſition and diſ- 
affected qualities in it's nature, to our 
wiſhes and even baffled trials; proceeded 
only from it's before veiled perſonal and na- 
tural impotence, inward and outward from 

none 
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none at all, or a wrong diſcipline—from un- 
favourable ſoils—and even in the beſt, from 
adverſe accidents, or malevolent ſeaſons ; 
which, in England, I may call climatick ; and 
finally that in truth it turns out in the reſpect 
alluded to, inſtead of being a ſovereign agent 
as to it's ſelf, a helpleſs patient. 


IT will not be amiſs to be carried in mind 
by the attentive, that the vigorous youthful 
terre filii here meant, and born in deſti- 
nated ſoils, are thoſe only to be intitled to 
the higheſt preeminence hereafter promiſed : 
For as to the unhappy junior indigenæ 
brought forth in poor—lean—gravelly—or 
any other impropitious earths ; I ſet down 
ſuch poltron offsprings, before I proceed any 
further, among the Hacurabili. As I am 
not ſetting up a ſtage, Pp 


Nor have 1 Pills 


« To cure all ills.” 


How empirically at firſt ſoever, the extent of 
my pre-pretended knowledge was arrived at 
in preſcriptions thereto promoting. Nor am 
I dreſſing up my garland with artificial flow- 
ers in oppoſition to forms natural ; but only 
to outvy them, 
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AGAIN, as they are a ſort of foreign do- 
minions we are entering into, and the ways 
but little levelled, I think it to favour the 
rout I propoſe to take, to alledge the pre- 
cedent, that where there has ſeemed to have 
been an inſuperable ſuperiority of the powers 


of nature, over thoſe of art, yet that the 
latter has almoſt, if not entirely got the 


aſcendant. As is to be found in that fortu- 


nate Hit which has enriched the whole world 
with ſo many fine fruits; I mean the art of 
engrafting. The firſt experiment of which 
kind, might likely have been thought by an 
unenterpriſing by-ſtander but a Luſus futilis ; 
and that-at higheſt, no other than ſome mot- 
ley birth could proceed from the perverſe 
copulation of an apple and a crab ; like as 
in animals the mule, or any other hetero- 
geneous commixture in ſpecie. But the 


different event thereon, as well known to 


every naturaliſt, has been cried up by ſome 
of the learned, as the triumph of art over 
nature: whichaltho' contended by others to be 
nature's triumph ſtill; either conſtruction will 
be found to ſerve my purpoſe without enter- 


ing into a controverſy, that promiſes to draw 
me too far from my purpoſe, For tho' I ſet 


not 
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not myſelf to a mathematical cloſeneſs, I ſhall 
endeayour not to go out of view of my ſubject. 


WHeNce, it. is proper to moralize a lit- 


there muſt be affections in nature to co- 
operate with the intermediate mechanitian, 
or he will loſe the field inſtead of gaining 
an entire conqueſt, But how tickliſh in 
themſelves, and how occult to us thoſe af- 
fections are in the caſe of engrafting, (as far 
as that will weigh) is ſurpriſingly evident, 
from ſome experiments I made out of mere 
curiofity, For altho' the cyon of a rich 
taſted ſpecies of pear, will with kind paſſi- 
on unite with the rough juice of a quince 
ſtock ; Or the cyon of an apple of like ex- 
cellence, with the harſheſt crab : Yet will 
neither grow vice verſa ; to be of any dura- 
tion. Vix. a quince upon a luſcious pear, or 
a crab upon a high flavoured apple ſtock. 
Thus there is required a conformable power 
in the agent, and an aptitude of diſpoſition 
in the patient, to make an effect in nature 
certain —regular—and laſting.— 


Bur maxims without examples given, loſe 
half their force, Whence I was induced to 
| recite 


tle upon the precedent ſpoken of; as that 
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recite by way of confirmation, the before 
mentioned reſpectable inſtance, againſt there 
be occaſion to apply it. Which rule of 
judgment not thence alone, but from divers 
other experiments ; I having early formed 
and followed in this whole deſign, makes 
me not ſlip this opportunity to obviate any 
reader's miſtruſt, that I may be about the 
making him wings to fly to the moon, or 
pumps to walk upon unfrozen water. 


My next punctual obligation is, to inti- 
mate the form of my delivering what I 
have to offer hereon ; as wherein the weak- 
neſs, or ſtrength of my arguments will lie. 
In which J find myſelf happily præadviſed 
by the Honourable Mr. Bey. Wherefore as 
the ſame may be a guide to ſome reader's 
caution, or confidence therein, I will recite 
his own words, as they will add dignity to 
the import, . 


e WHEN a writer acquaints me only with 

« his own thoughts, or conjectures, with- 
* out enriching his diſcourſe, with any real 
<« experiments, or obſervations, if he be 
« miſtaken in his ratiocination, I am in 
«*« ſome danger of erring with him, and am 
cc at 


| 11. ] 

te at leaſt like to loſe my time, without re- 
* ceiving any valuable compenſation for ſa 
« great a loſs; But if a writer endeavours 
* by new and real obſervations, and expe- 
* riments to credit his opinions, the caſe is 
* much otherwiſe ; for let his opinions be 
* never ſo falſe (his experiments being true) 
* J am not obliged to believe the former, 
* and am left at my liberty to benefit my 
e ſelf by the latter; and altho' he has er- 
* roneouſly ſuperſtructed upon his experi- 
** ments, yet the foundation being ſolid, a 
* more wary builder may be much fur- 
te thered by it, in the erection of a more 
“ judicious and conſiſtent fabrick,” 
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Bur he has unhappily in ſome other par- 
ticulars, left me to ſteer my way in this phy- 
ſical ocean without a compals ; and in places 
too where I much want one—Since ſhould 
this little piece peradventure make it's appear- 
ance in polite company, that the ſame ſhould 
have worn a polite dreſs of ſtile, And what 
perplexes the matter, is, that the moderh 
habit and mode of writing, which is moſt 
taking with ſuch, is not ſo to another ſett 
of readers, 1s indeed but partially intelligible. 
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THE authentic academian and preciſe phy- 
ſiologiſt, will nauſeate a breach upon the 


accuſtomed form of diction in phyſicks, next | 


1 
7. 


to the want of ſenſe : But in caſes ſo much 


9 8 : 


available to a general good, What! if for 


once, cuſtom was ſuperſeded, and their 


beloved ſcience (if I may be ſo bald as to 
preſume any part herein contained, has a juſt 
relation thereto) in like manner as now lau, 
was tortured to ſpeak right down Enghſh— 
Eſpecially as they yery differently from em- 
pirics of any kind, clothe not their thoughts 
deſignedly in jargon, with deſign only not 
to be underſtood by the vulgar ? 


AGAIN, of what emolument would tech- 
nical terms, or philoſophical idioms, (all very 
proper indeed where learned men only are ſup- 
poſed to be the readers) be to many who 
have truly gentlemen's eſtates, but have not 
had a liberal education; and may till be the 
happy proprietors. of many woods, and have 
the diſpoſition to plant more ? Who again 
may have no Cyclopedia to apply to for an 
explanation of either the like terms, or idi- 
oms, or the etymologies of Greek and Latin 
words, | 
I coME 


= 


fas] - 


I coME next to. ſhew cauſe for a more 


than ordinary plain and intelligible ſtile ; as 


I defign this tract moſtly, for a manual for 
the ſubordinate agents of Oak proprietors, 
that ſhall think fit to put my rules in exe- 
cution. And as ſuch agents are likely many 
times to be left to themſelves, I think it 
neceſſary, whatever circumlocution I make 
uſe of, that they be inſtructed in every ob- 
vious appendant to their employment—in 


each circumſtantial inducement to action 


in every ground of ſucceſs, or diſappoint- 
ment — even in all parts of the practice that 
is explainable to their mother ſenſe, from 
viſible appearances—W hich will fave the 
wood proprietor himſelf much trouble, if I 
had only left him to be their inſtructor, by 
diſcufling ſuch matters written wholly in a 
phyſical form. It is for this reaſon alſo that 
I have proceeded on the moſt obvious prin- 
ciples—framed my poſitions as far as I am 
able to vulgar apprehenfion—and with phra- 
ſeology, as before intimated, to low capaci- 
ties.ä— 


YET I do not intend my manner ſo abject 
thro'out, but that I may hope, tho' not de- 
3 lightrully 


1141 

lightfully to inſtruct; yet calling to my aid 
the dignity of my ſubject and great conſe- 
quence thereof; to be able to gain a favour- 
able attention of the literate proprietors of 
Oaks in propitious ſoils: Who diſdain not to 
hear from a perſon ſo little known, how 
greatly nature may be improved by art : 
And particularly ſo, if either the allurement 
of curioſity the diverſion of philoſophical 
experiments—the certainty of future gain— 
the powers of beauty—the admiration of 
orandeur—or the inviting charms of novelty 
have an attracting influence over them.— 


I $H0ULD not however have truſted to any 
eloquence of mine, or hardly to my deeds 
therein to revive the dying paſſion of ma- 
ny individuals in this age, for promoting any 
way the encreaſe of theſe happy treaſures ; 
were I not otherways aſſured of gaining to 
my fide, the political patriot—the provident 
parent—and the hopeful heir —and with 
them all thoſe that are ſtudious of perpetu- 
ating the honour of the Britiſb flag on the 
high ſeas; a thought ſurely that cannot en- 
ter any Engliſuman's breaſt, without wiſhes 
of it's perpetual continuance, or abhorrence 
of every cauſe of it's declenſion. But what 
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(as! 
is the glory of their native country to ſuch 
narrow ſouls, whoſe defigns in life center 
only in themſelves, and are contracted to the 
views of their own ſhort exiſtence alone? 


ALTHo' I have mentioned that incom- 
municated property of the Oak, as more aſ- 
ſiſtant to ſuch dominion, than any other 
tree, I ſhall not from the reverie of a Druid 
take up the time of the diſpaſſionate that 
way, by entering here on a detail of fuch 
it's ſingular merits, or otherwiſe in the ge- 
neral: Nor would the moſt elaborate de- 
ſcription of ſuch it's ſuperior excellencies, 
which I ſhall only partially take as they 
come in my way, prove any thing more 
affecting now, (after that part of my ſubject 
has been, according to cuſtom, almoſt ex- 
hauſted by Poets) than a trite deſcription of 
a fine morning—the month of May—or a 
calm fea,—Altho* the ſimiles of deſcripti- 
on are now become widely different between 
them, fince nothing new remains to be faid 
of either of the latter, and nothing to their 
eſſence can be added more by man, as to 
their natural beauty and dignity. 


STII. 
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STILL neither of them therein is ſtrictly 
the caſe here, if I make good my enſuing 
declarations; and as far as that endeavour 
of mine will be thought to alter that matter, 
and to raiſe new ideas of more general per- 
fections of the Oak than before it naturally 
had ; I accordingly pretend to have made 
fo conformable a ſcrutiny into ſome prior 
unremedied ill properties of that otherwiſe 
moſt perfect plant; on the correſpondency 
of many effects, whether artful, or natural, 
or accidental to their efficients—That by 
way of rectification, or remedy, my deter- 
minate propoſitions are not leſs, than by a 
new manner of diſbranching and other 
means, to advance ſapling Oaks, in our law 


books called Standils, and in the wood- 


. wards phraſe, Weavers—the like ſort that 


were left one fall of the wood before that, 
Seconds—and the higher fall above the lat- 
ter, Thirds—namely ſuch as were left Stan- 
dils two diſtinct falls before; computing ſuch 
intervals at about twelve, or fourteen years : 
Or elſewhere growing, of the like proporti- 
on, ſo they be not much older in growth, 
altho' as ſmall in ſize, 


s To 


17 ] 


To the beautiful, infrequent, and profi- 


| table heights of Thirfy—Porty feet—and, 


Upward—one with another before their 
final head is admitted to begin. But here- 
by, as in part before intimated, -is meant, 
ſuch young Oaks as grow in our beſt wood- 
ſoils, or other ſuch lands applied to their 
uſe, Still in thoſe leſs propitious, ad va- 


lorem—Likewiſe of a proportionate diame« 


tral magnitude, or adæquate circumference 
to their diſtinct heights—Alfo, entirely clear 
on their bodies and void thereon, of any 
too early, or untimely eruption of their fu- 
ture main arms, while under diſcipline to 
the contrary—Or, without the disfiguring 
ſuperfœtations of ſmall #w:gs high, or low 
on their ſtems; ſo as to be of any continu- 
ance ; on the adhibition of proper reme- 
dies, to ſuch too frequent diſpoſitions—The 
ſeveral mechanical expedients to be per- 
formed, without any injurious violence to 
nature - the performance eaſy and the de- 
riveable events certain Further my defign 
is, to ſhew on what malignant cauſes, Oaks 


ramify in, or on their bodies ſooner and 


lower in England than on the continent: 
C And 


[ 18 ] 
And thereby become of much the leſs clear 
lengths and value | 


I sHouLD likewife have ſaid more than I 
propoſe on the article of wood planting ; but 
if fail to deſcribe the improveable nature 
of the Oak, and the great import of it at 
this time, ſo as to make it highly engaging ; 
then all other arguments I could uſe, would 
become uſeleſs 


Bur, having ſeen ſufficient, even cogent 
occaſion for it in divers parts of England, I 
have aſſumed the Druidical liberty, tho' not 
founded only upon the authorities of my 
predeceſſors, but from late rectified reaſon ; 
to urge ſome diſſuaſive arguments againſt the 
ſufferance of young woods, or groves raiſed 
from the acorn, or otherwiſe, growing too 
long a time; before, the moſt hopeful ſtrip- 
lings, as from more promiſing excellence of 
their ſtamina vitæ, have attained a ſuperior 
majeſty to others; are ſelected to enjoy wholly 
by themſelves, the vegetating influences of free 
air —ſun—rain—dews—and the inward ſuc- 
culence of the genial earth, —I would be 
underſtood to mean at larger diſtances from 
each other, 


NoTwI1TH- 
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NoTw1THSTANDING this fulneſs of col= 
lected matter, as it ſo deſervedly challenges 
a place; I ſhall probably, by way of concluſi- 
on, add, according to my beſt endeavour, 
moſt of the political arguments pro and con 
on the prefent indiſcriminate practice, in 
many parts of England of wood-grubbing: 
Which with a few, I hope, allowable di- 
greſſions, together with the means of the 
reader's coming, if need, at the full convic- 
tion of the pretended ſucceſs of the experi- 
ments to be mentioned, is, the preſent in- 
tended ſummary of this treatiſe—Unleſs a 
poſtſcript ſhould be added. 


| Now, as fo general an altitudinal propor- 
tion of Oaks with clear bodies, and all other 
their deſirable properties, attainable by artful 
means alone, is, in this age, moſt likely of 
all the articles J have mentioned, to ſubject 
me to a covert ſuſpicion of my being there- 
in Hyperbolical, from a natural impetus, that 
many older writers have been found to be 
carried away with, in order to ſet their fa- 
yourite propoſitions, as they thought, in the 


better light; I ſhall therefore, before I enter 


on the culture of the minor offeprings of 
| C 2 an 
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an acorn, firſt urge the reflection, as ſome 
may need it, that, nature on occaſion has of 


_ "herſelf alone, for ought is known to us, done 


much more of the kind intimated : Which 


is eaſily proveable out of Mr. Evelyn's Syſva 


from numberleſs inſtances But to fave 
time, and avoid as much as I can, being only 
an Eccho; I ſhall mention but a ſingle one; 
which is, of an Oak once growing near 
Rivehn, that was eighteen 1 in length 
without bough, or knot=— 


Bur whoever will give themſelves the 
trouble of turning over that voluminous au- 
thor, on that account, will, I think, wonder 
with me, that on an occaſion ſo proper, ſo 
very curious and copious hiſtorian as he was, 
and moreover accounted fo accurate a Geo- 
ponic writer; ſhould give his countrymen 
no manner of light what probably might be 
the extraordinary cauſe, of ſuch ſurpriſing 
procerity of theirs and clearneſs from all la- 
teral ramuli on their bodies ; and as to their 
magnitude, what he has intimated about the 
nature of the ſoil they grew in, makes it ſtill 
the greater wonder, The clearing up ei- 
ther being a far more material information 
to us, than that there had been ſuch trees 

h KD in 
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in being; at leaſt had been a neceſſary ad- 
junct to it. But altho' he has not left us 
that come after him, hopeleſs from the gift 
of providence of ſeeing ſome parallels of the 
like again ; yet if we employ our reaſon to 
come at what he thought would be a pro- 
bable means of our like happy enjoyment 
after him, from the imaginary artful aid he 
gave to his young Oaks, we ſhall look thro' 
a falſe medium: For he unhappily practiſed 
not any thing of that kind, but what would 
miſlead us—indeed miſchief us—how hap- 
py ſoever he was in all his other underta- 
kings. | 


BuT however incompleat his ſcheme of 
that kind was, ſtill, to his credit, his aim 


was wiſely political and provident ; in par- 


ticular as to his apprehenſion of the future 
want there would be of ſuch grand and aſ- 
piring Oaks in time to come. And fo far 
the event has ſhewn the excellency of his 
foreſight and judgment : By the preſent riſe 
in value of ſuch timbers, at Wookwich, Cha- 
tham, and other royal timber yards—By the 
timber merchants ſeeking and hunting after 
the like in inland counties And alſo by the 
re and merchants being driven to 
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22 
apply to New England for the like in ſhew, 
but very unlike in ſubſtance This our navy 
board knows, altho' for good reaſons, no 


_ proclamation is made of it to the Britiſh 


Oak proprietor. It is true there is but ſpa» 
ring uſe yet made of it in royal ſhips, fav- 
ing under water where bullets cannot come; 
yet therein it will do tolerably for channel 


| fervice or for the mediterranean ; Not at all 


for duration in the weſt Indies, as it is fo 
fubje& to the worm ; But what multitudes 


of private merchant men have been wholly 
+ built of it at New England within thirty 


years paſt, and-been brought up the river, 
and fold as merchandiſe ? Altho' a ſhip of 
Britiſh growth of 'ten years reign; as it is 
called, will outlaſt the beſt of them new, 
And as in thoſe caſes beſt, is beſt cheap, 
and as many of his Majeſty's very reſpectable 
ſubjects lives are dependant thereon, the ſame 
is every way a national injury, 


Bur I have not room here to perſue the 
canſequences, and therefore proceed to ſay, 
that the wonder is not great, at the mon- 
ſtrous conſumption of that truly Colofean 
and Pyramid high ſpecies of Oaks, if we 
conſider how much the royal fleet and = 

India 


231 
India trade, has been encreaſed within fifty 
years paſt, as alſo that long ſince our Judia- 
men have equall'd the middle fize of our 
men of war—And again, whatever wiſe 
laws we owe to our Anceſtors, that there 
never was ſo much as an intended encou- 


raging one, ſince our Eqw. III, to preſerve 


an affluence of this tutelar plant of Great 
Britain and its dominions—As to the ſha- 
dow of a penal law, made by Henry VIII, 
and perhaps meant to ſuch purpoſes; it 
ſeems to have been ill concerted at firſt ; and 
to be ſure has been ineffectual ; and for good 
reaſons may poſſibly hereafter, be ſhewn to 
have been - unjuſt—At leaſt is thought fo 
now by many, fince the circumſtances of 
the caſe are ſo very much altered ſince his 
time— | 


Bur again my buſineſs at preſent being 


only to open the cauſe ; I ſhall omit deſcant- 


ing on either parliamentary ſcheme of that 
kind, till I find myſelf readier and more pre- 
pared to enter on moſt of the arguments 
pro and con, about the article of woodgrub- 
bing ; and only here on that caſe put the 
queſtion——W hat would any new reſtraining 
—_— to the like * avail? whereby 
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[ 24 ] 
one neighbour is expected to turn informer 
againſt another—And as ſeveral men of 
good fortunes have joined their hands in the 
laughter of very good woodlands (I cannot 
ſay for altogether miſtaken reaſons) their e- 
guals, for no reward, will not, and their 
inferiors dare not take the we as it is n 


* them 


As that is in good part the preſent, and 
will alſo moſt probably be the future caſe 
on any legal compulſion to a greater preſer- 
vation of this plant, and as few parliamen- 
tary laws have premiums annexed to the ob- 
ſervers of them: Application can only be 
made, or will beſt be made to ſome happier 
expedient, that will yield a more effectual 
ſanction to ſuch a reſtraint, than what a ſcep- 
ter by way of puniſhment can give. 


AND what can that better be, to come at 
leaft from a private hand, than by making 
the ſame evidently by other means, the in- 
tereſt of the wood proprietor himſelf ?—To 
which end, what more likely expedient can 
any way be found, than one, which by con- 
tributing to make the altitudinal proportion 
of Oaks, with — — appurtenances, a 


** 
- 


FC 


IL 

double clear length they ordinarily grow to 

advances their value a full third? Indes 
much more Which may be thus under- 
ſtood, namely, Oaks full ſixty, or ſeventy 
feet in length, including their capital ſpires, 
whence iſſue their arms; which contain 
each above a fingle load, but the more, the 


better; and the main bodies of them clear 


from ramifications great, or ſmall forty foot 
long, or more; will fetch at leaſt one third 
more price than any much ſhorter coarſe 
trees of like meaſurement ; either for the uſe 


of the Shipwright, Carpenter, Cooper, Lath, 


or Pale render : The truth of which compu- 


tation, I think na body will go about to 
deny. 


How then, to train up young Oaks clear 
in bodies as a warlike ſpear; far more in 
number infinitely, than would be otherwiſe ; 
and which from accidents hereafter named, 
would even in good ſoils be frequently the 
ſhorter and more knotty therein; ſo as to 
arrive at the ſecond beſt lengths mentioned 
and again the yet more thrifty and naturally 
aſpiring of themſelves, to the very higheſt of 
all; is, the buſineſs in chief of the two, or 
three next enſuing chapters to evidence firſt by 

n, : By 


[26] 
; By natural, I defire malily in be wader- 
ſtood, the common or 8 growth of 
the Oak. | 


IT remains only in as ok 


| wood proprietors of this kind, to the en- 


ſuing practice, to urge the recommendation 
of it, that it takes them diſengaged from a- 


ny other pleaſure, or buſineſs of the ſeaſon: 


For when all gentleman- like diverſions ru- 


ral, or city pro tempore are ceaſed ; as when 


nor operas nor plays — nor maſquerades 
nor fox- hunting nor hare — nor the all mur- 
dering piece. —nor ſetting net come in com- 
petition— When even wine is needful only 
to kill the time, not warm the chilling 
blood the ſeaſon for the enſuing enter- 
priſe comes in to fill up ſuch vacations. For- 
tunate Interlude ! 


_ LasTLy, theſe gardens of the Deity's 
own making, as an ingenious foreigner calls 
naturally planted woods, yield to the work- 
ers in them after — moſt agree- 
able views adapted to every ſtage of life; 
for if the paſſions of human nature are .not 
altered ſince the great Latin poet's time, the 
| old 
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old man's heart is gladden'd with the after 
proſpect of ſome favourite Oak of his then 
rearing Up, 


— fattura nepotibus umbram. 


The young gentleman that embarks in theſe 
operations as ſoon. as he is of age, or a little 
after, on plants but twenty, or twenty five 
feet high, from the ground to their ſummits, 
and growing in tender—ſucculent—unctuous 
ſoils—in caſe he lives to ſixty years himſelf, 
has the never dying pleaſure all that while, 
to find them encreaſing to, and at laſt en- 
creaſed to the better half, between thirty 
and forty feet high, clear in body to their 
firſt boughs : Altho* it muſt be * and 
quadruple his own age, that gives them their 
finiſhed magnitude: But hence in the in- 
terim reſults a new joy, viz. That ſuch an 
agrecable transfiguration of his Oaks from 
what they otherwiſe would have been, will, 
ſuperior to the common endearments of he- 
reditary poſſeſſions of the like, engage his 
affections; as having a kind of new exiſt» 
ence owing to himſelf by ſuch ſingular modi- 
fication z and will leave a more pleaſing as 
1 

| 1 
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his poſterity, than the ſcuts of ſo many 
hares, or the ſkins of ſo many foxes. 


I PRESUME therefore I have, on all ac- 
counts, a juſt occaſion to renew the advice to 
the gentlemen in particular laſt ſpoken of, 
given to the like, by Pet. Bellonius, in 'his 


Neglectd ſtirpium culturd: 


« Agite, O Adoleſcentes, et antequam Ca- 
< nities vobis obrepat ; Stirpes jam alueritis, 

ö que vobis, cum inſigni utilitate, delectati- 
* onem etiam n acferent,” 


I Hops it is from ths influence alſo, the 
aforeſaid conſiderations offer'd by me have 
upon ſuch a Reader; that he thinks me 
too long before 1 proceed on the Practical 


parts. 


Bur if any Gentleman's paſſion has been 
cooled this way, becauſe as it muſt be own- 
ed, that Oak timber does not yet bear a 
Price proportioned to the real ſcarcity of 
it—his affections thereto may reaſonably 
be doubled, if he is the happy man I wiſh 
him; upon the reflection, that when ſuch 


Proprietors have ſold off their Stock, who 
have 


. 
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have been reduced thereto from the great 
reductions made upon their other Eſtates, by 
Taxes thereon, and divers other neceſſaries 
of life, or from the fruits of their own 
luxurious living; that is, to be plain, when 
neither the Lords of the Admiralty, or the 
great Merchants, and their agents the Tim- 
ber buyers, no longer have it in their power 


to take advantage of the remaining Timber 


ſellers —And how notoriouſly this was the 
caſe of the neceſſitous Sellers thereof, after 
the fall of Southſea Stock, is needleſs for. 
me to ſay——But, too many like exigences, 
tho' from different cauſes, are yet remaining. 
Yet when the Tables come to be turned, 
and the needy Sellers have done ſelling and 
the other will not part with any but what it 
is good huſbandry to take down, which will 
not near anſwer the demands of the Buyers 


then ſuch neceſſitated Buyers muſt lie at the | 


mercy of the then Proprietors—And this in 
all caſes of marketable commodities, is no 
more than what happens every day in life, 


AMoNG other things, having done with 
what credenda are at preſent needful; I pro- 
ceed next on different Heads, mixt with 
ſome agenda, 


" CHAP. 


CHAPTER II. 


OW bebe L Ges en the- gie 
education, that I have to recom- 
mend of the young princes of the 
woods alluded to; 1 think it a pre- 

thereto, to diſcloſe what former 
diſcipline has miſearried, and wherefore, in 
order to advance the general comelier aſpect 
more longitudinal extenfror——and more 
uſeful forms of their bodies in time to 
Come 


T sH0VLD have avoided calling in queſti- 
on again, the name of fo truly worthy a 
gentleman, as Mr. Evelyn, were it not that 
he was one of the moſt enterpriſing, and 
withal creditable naturaliſt that way, of his 
time; and therefore alſo that the ſum and 
ſubſtance of the opinions of his moſt know- 
ing coternporaries, may be collected out of 
his writings, on almoſt all vegetable ſub- 
jects. And indeed the fame whether on 
the Green houſe, or the Meloniere, the Gar- 
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den, or the Orchat, or the Wood, contain fo 
many, and fo confiderable improvements, 
that he has left us little other employment, 
than to correct a few of his overſights. But 
when wife men err, they commonly greatly 
err. The error of his fall'n to my ſhare to 
challenge, from the unaccountable filence 
thereon, of all fylvatick writers ſince his 
time, I muſt call a dormant, or latent one: 
Yet the bare finding fault, without offering 
ways and means of its reformation, would 
never alone have become an agreeable pro- 
vince. to me againſt him, Thus, the firſt 
method he took was, to equip his arborator 
(as he not improperly calls him) with a 
hook—handbill—hatchet—ſaw—broad chi. 
fel and mallet, to deſtroy thereby, the firſt 
tier of boughs of any young Oak, in order 
to encreaſe its future. beautiful altitude. 


AND there is good reaſon to think, this 
was not his practice ſingly, in the period 
of time he lived in, and perhaps long be- 

fore; it being plain by his writings, that 
f he imbibed his notions of the efficacy of 
thoſe inſtruments to the purpoſes mention 
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with him, favourite ſylvan Author. This 
ty — 


ed, from one Mr. Lawſon, a preceding and 
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| frequent rebellions, 


T. . 


© 4 


appears from his recapitulating thoſe max» 
ims which he in a tract of his, ſome time 
before publiſhed, in relation to foreſts and 
| * woods“ All ages by rules and experience, 
{ | « do conſent to a pruning and lopping of 
„ © trees; and if a tree declines from the end 
ii « we deſire it ſhould not, that man may, 
| © nay muſt correct it by art.” 
this very authoritative Mr. Lawſon muſt ne- 
ceſſarily mean Oaks; they being the general 
growth of woods and foreſts, 
likewiſe in another part of that author, what 
led him into that mal- practice, viz, the do- 
cility he had obſerved in Elms, Aſp 
Hollies; to which he might have added the 
wild Cherry tree and many others, little or 
nothing ramified in their bodies, by ſuch 
lateral amputations : Yet as unlike to the 
Oak in that particular, as to conquered: na- 
tions; that fail not to revenge the inſolence 
of tyrannical invaſion and arbitrary force, by 


By which 


It appears 


Mx. Evelyn notwithſtanding, becoming 
A — to this good old man, (as he called 
him) and forgetting the motto of the learned 
ſociety he was a member of—* Nullius in 
ks". —ſct out in his Sy/vg, to — 
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the reaſonableneſs of this Mr. Law/on's no- 
tions, which were now become his own; 
and in order thereto, ſo far advances very 
rightly, in ſaying, every diminution is a 
* reinvigoration of a plant's. juice, ſeldom 
te otherwiſe arriving to their full altitude: 
Again—* it is certain that trees governed 
© by this method, will encreaſe their value 
* more, in ten or twelve years, than ſuch 
* as are neglected in forty,” A large com- 
putation to be thence made | ſtill to theſe 
notions he accommodated his practice. 


By this, and likewiſe by other circum- 
ſtances, it appears that both of them had 
fallen into the very ſame miſconduct, that 
my Lord Bacon accuſes a greater man than 
either of them, vis. Ariſtatie, who, ſays he; 
te did not uſe and employ experiments, for 
* the erecting of his theories, but having 
e arbitrarily pitched his theories, his man- 
* ner was to force experience to ſuffragate 
and yield countenance to his precarious 
te propoſitions.” - But to demonſtrate their 


cc 


ſuppoſed reaſonableneſs of ſuch philoſophy, 


neither of theſe two good old men referred 
their readers to any viſible inſtances of their 
ſucceſſes of that kind of practice on the 
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Oak; and I am apprehenſive neither of 
them lived two years out to ſee the event 
of it. And as it has been ſaid, Homer had 
not been ſo conſiderable a Poet, had he 
been a copyiſt of others labours ; ſo I may 
ſay Mr, Evelyn had not been ſo bad a Natu- 
raliſt, had he not by copying again in as 
bad a manner, as after Mr, Lauſon for pre- 


cedents, alighted on one leſs parallel than 


elms, poplars, or hollies, for his juſtificati- 
on of Oak bough-/opping ; by unhappily 
miſapplying ſome verſes of Virgil in Geor- 
gic 2d, which accordingly he quotes for 
his authority ; viz. 


tunc ſtringe comas, tunc brachia tonde, 
(Ante reformidant ferrum)tunc denique dura 
Exerce 8 et ramos compeſce n 


The verſes a e preceding theſe, 
bein 2 


Inde ubi jam validis amplexæ ſtirpibus ulmos 
Exierint — 

The Poet meaning vites. 

On if that was not his miſconſtruction, it 

was ſtill as great a miſtake, to found general 

od maxims 
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maxims on particular caſes, Which how- 
ever if taken either way, is the leſs to be 
wondered at in this ingenious countryman 
of ours, as ſo great a foreigner and withal 
vegetable naturaliſt, and of a nation fam'd 
for their correctneſs in all treatiſes of that 
kind, has fall'n into the like miſapplicati- 
on, ſeemingly of the beforementioned verſes; 
I mean Rapin; I know not otherwiſe how 
to account for his poetry, than as a para- 
phraſe, or tranſpoſition only of YVirgi/s 
words ; thus engliſhed by Mr. Gardiner. 


Soon as in ſtrength advancing ev'ry year, 
The trees on deeper roots their bodies rear, 
The ſwain no proud exuberance allows, 
But wiſely prunes the too luxuriant boughs, 
Leſt with unequal weight the trunk ſhould 
bend, 
And all the fap in uſeleſs branches ſpend, 
Thus early lopt, while tender yet and young, 
They riſe from earth more obſtinate and 
ſtrong. 


And this he inculcates under the article of 


Groves. 


THERE is, and ever was a latent tyran- 
ny in the ſingle injunctions of great men; 
D 2 and 
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and tho' this may not wholly ſilence any 
diſtruſt, it ſtops a long while the oppoſition 
of inferiors, to their opinions. And here- 
to I was the more enſlaved, as Mr, Evelyn 
not confining himſelf wholly to his dictates, 
fell upon arguments of different kinds, that, 
if poſſible, ſome one might hold good 
but deducible all the while out of general 
maxims of his own, and rules of pruning : 
Whereupon he goes on and ſays; Nothing 
* can be more neceſſary in order to prun- 
* ing, than the knowledge and nature of 
* the courſe of the ſap, which not being 
© univerſally agreed on, does lead our ar- 
&© borators into many errors and miſtakes :” 
But how promiſſory ſoever, this declaration 
ſeemed, of his going about to inſtru them 
right, he preſently after ſhifts off his readers 
to be better informed by our Dr. Grew, Mal: 
pigbius, and Monſieur de la Quintinye. And 
I only blame him that he did not add; but 
you will at laſt find they can tell you little 
more of this difficult matter than I can my 
ſelf. Which at the expence and loſs of 
time, upon my looking into their works, I 
found true, 


BEING 
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BEING then my ſelf no adept, I was 
unwilling to go on my own little experi- 


ence ; and as yet not qualified directly to 


approve, or reject a practice recommended 
by fo great a triumvirate as Rapin, Evelyn, 
and Lawſon, I gave my ſelf up implicitly 
to the guidance of ſuch leaders; more eſpe- 
cially on account of the vogue Mr. Evelyn's 
works at that time of day had ; as part of 
the ſame were wrote under the ſuffrages of 
the Royal Society, and ſome at the inſtigati- 
on of the Commiſſioners of the Navy. 80 
not dreading an ignis fatuus to light me 
onward, to work I went to perform the 
Execution, Purgation, Coerciſion, and Re- 
ciſion (for that was the form of ſcholarly 
writing in his time) of the under branches 
of ſome young Oaks, the height of whoſe 
bodies I was deſirous to advance, by the im- 
mediate help of the inſtruments recommend- 
ed. But tho' gay were my expectations, and 
highly pleaſing my hopes; yet I found ſuf- 
ficient reaſon not to repeat thoſe trials above 
two ſeaſons; as ſo many ramuſculi like 
Hydra's heads ſprung out n near 
the ſeveral amputations. 
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Ir it were material to evince my further 
diligent inquiries therein, I ſhould alſo ſay, 
that I conſulted likewiſe Mr. Lewenboel, a 
great naturaliſt in thoſe affairs; yet found 
not one kind Ariadne to help me out of the 
labyrinth IJ was got into, But that dark 
and gloomy, was turned into a lively proſ- 
pect of my being thence extricated, by vir- 
tue-of a treatiſe which a little while after 
fell into my hands, wrote by Mr. Cook, a 
ſolid and ſenſible writer, and a gardiner to 
the then Earl of Eher; upon the right or- 
dering of foreſt trees, among many other 
articles. Who thinking Mr. Evelyn's me- 
thod of pruning Oaks to be faulty only in 
point of time, became thereupon very ſan- 


| guine, that by an early ſummer pruning of 


——— 


£ 


the boughs, that is, after the rapid flow of 
the ſap in the ſpring had ſpent it's ſelf in 
full blown leaves; the remainder iſſuing up 
the body would not recoil fo, as ever after 
to make any effectual effort to a ramificati- 
on little, or much near the parts diſmem- 
bered. Inſtead of which, on my reading 
his book carefully, I found, to my mortifi- 
cation, by his own confeſſion, that he was 
in the end propoſed miſtaken, For altho' 

2 | he 


"I 
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he perceived no ſudden ramous ſuperfœtation 


any time the following ſummer, upon his 


kind of amputations; yet in autumn had 


he carefully inſpected, he might have per- 
ceived many little buds peeping out of the 
bark for a further protruſion the next year; 
As conſequently in the enſuing ſpring he 
found to his coſt they did. But his in- 
duſtrious hand not ſparing for any pains, to 
gain credit to ſuch a thought, and new ope- 
ration of his own, did at length from year 
to year, diſcharge ſuch trees of their multi- 
tudes of little germens; probably by ſome 
like inſtruments as mentioned by Mr, Eve- 
lyn ; ſo long I ſuppoſe as their heads were 
grown again to ſuch an amount larger, as 
the quantity of boughs cut off, might be 
computed at : Whereby their ſummits were 
in a condition to receive all the ſap which 
their roots were able to ſend up. Yet I 
ſhould ſay only, in a better condition, 


Bur Hercules's cleaning the Augean ſta- 
ble, or any other like atchievements of his, 
might not have proved a greater labour, 
than clearing the bodies of three or four 
"thouſand vigorous Oaks, on ſuch an occa- 
fion, of their germinations. I confeſs be- 
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ing then young, and not void of the eonceit 
that frequently attends thoſe of my age, I 
hoped to be capable of making ſome ſuper- 
ſtructure on Mr, Cook's notions, that might 
ſtand ; but all to no purpoſe. The ſhining 
fallacy ſtrait as a meteor diſappearing. The 
miſcarriages of theſe two latter very inge- - 
nious adventurers herein, with my ſelf, thro' 
them, and I doubt not, I might fay of a 
hundred more, ſufficiently ſhew what ab- 
horrence nature had to every bold invader of 
her dominions of that kind; and that ſhe 
would as it were revenge ſuch .inſults, and 
_ elude the defired effects of ſuch violence. 
My continued obſervance of which pro- 
ducing the reflection, that tho' vegetating 
matter has not a ſelf determining power as 
man, who 1s endued with free agency ; yet 
that in ſome nice caſes in the Honourable 
Mr. Boyle's language, it is adiaphorous, and 
impaſſive to the ends of ſuch ſecondary 
motion, which upon a vain preſumption of 
our ſuperior powers we attempt to give it, 
And that from ſome prior—latent—inhe- 
rent — motion and energy (of what I may call 
here) it's own, 
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I $HOULD be glad upon this occaſion 
not to renew the remembrance of my want 
then of a readier apprehenſion to attain 
what I deſired ; did I not imagine a formal 
narrative of my ſo ſlow a progreſs, might the 
better ground ſome particular perſons in 
the ſucceeding practice. The foregoing bad 
ſucceſs therefore, kept me (if I may fo call 
it) in great awe, and laid an embargo on 
that confidence in my future better fortune, 
which my forward zeal might otherwiſe 
have poſſeſſed me with; and I reſted from 
all further action of that kind for ſeveral 
years, Thus three quarters vanquiſhed, yet 
wholly loth to yield my ſelf victim to de- 
ſpair : I in the interval neglected not entire- 
ly, reflecting what poſſibly might be the 
phyfical cauſe of our diſappointments. And 
conſidering I could loſe no great credit if I 
failed again, and that I might loſe the leſs, 
I kept my defigns as much as I could to my 
ſelf private as could be, or where known : 
Yet that, ſucceſs would juſtify the moſt un- 
promiſing preſumption ; I kept my inclina- 
tion alive, for ſome further trials, when 
better reaſon ſhould invite me. But I had 
to my coſt already found, that there was no 
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direct road to the knowledge of what I want- 
ed, from any the greateſt author, and that 
it was no way again to be attained by living 
preceptors, tho' it might haply from ſome 
lucky and favouring inferences and deduc- 
tions, from ſomething that had the fortu- 
nate appearance of a parallel illuſtration. 


Bur however tardy the advances were 
that I made, conſidering what a great ſhare 
of thought my application had engroſſed; I 
was thence ſet ſomething forward again by 
my falling caſually into a way of thinking, 
but, long ſince made familiar to the world, 
viz, That, the ſap of a plant in ſummer 
more eſpecially, in every part of it, both 
within the earth and without, does aſcend 
ordinarily upward, with no unlike motion, 
as the ſpirituous fume does in a tz}, or lim- 
beck ſet to work by the force of artificial 
fire : That (for the different intentions of 
nature) the moſt volatile parts of the lympha 
aſcend to the upper parts of the tree—And 
the more fluid portion thereof is converted 
into leaves—while what is thinner yet than 
ſuch, is abſorbed by ſolar attraction, into 
the circumambient air—And what is not 
quite ſo ſubtile, or tenuious as to be either 

way 
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way ſo appropriated, but is a little more cor- 
puſcular, is formed into wood branches 
And the yet more inſpiſſated parts, and 
thereby the ſlower to aſcend, do adhere to 
the outer coats of the body, main arms, and 
roots And in moſt trees become aggluti- 
nated thereto in the form and ſhape, of a 
ſolid ring of wood. 


BulLI DING on which foundation, and 
having alſo collected ſome further materials 
of obſervation, out of Sir Kenelm Digby's 
treatiſe of Bodies; I continued to trace, 
tho' with a ſnail's motion, the natural cauſes 
of the effects alluded to, on bough-lopping. 
And firſt what required not the leaſt inge- 
nuity to diſcover, but only the chance of 
ſo eaſy a way of canvaſſing the caſe, was, 
the reflection every way ſo very obvious; 
That——on a precipitate amputation of the 
branches of an Oak, the accuſtomed cur- 
rent of the aſcending ſap is unexpectedly (if 
I may ſo call it) to the tree, ſtopt, and 
in a very abrupt manner in ſuch parts And 
the ſame being got pretty high therein, to 
ſerve the occaſions of the wonted call for 
it, and likewiſe on it's obſtruction, being 
unable to return to the roots again by reaſon 

— © 
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of the ſupervening afflux of more ; which 
now muſt be called a redundancy—And 
the whole having neither leiſure nor power, 
ſufficient to extend the capillary veſſels above 
for an adzquate reception, which were as 
full as they could hold before—my- head, 
which was nothing ſo full of ſenſe, ſtill be- 
gan to conclude, that under ſo great ne- 
ceſſitous diſtreſs and as it were teeming la- 
bour of the ſap, ſo great might reaſonably 
' be the elaſtic power thereof, and fo violent 
the force of the rarified air therein; that 
like as an impetuous current that is ſtopt in 
one place breaks out in another; ſo likewiſe 
the ſap in that caſe muſt and will find new 
vents; which commonly prove to be la- 
teral; and throw out there, under the di- 
rection of nature, in ſome parts ſingle ger- 
mens,' and in others ſo copious, as to re- 
ſemble a Virgultum; whoſe future ſubſiſt- 
ence upon an eſtimate would be found equi- 
valent to the boughs cut off. This neceſſity 
of nature on a further reflection appeared the 
more evident to me, that, if this did not 
happen on ſuch arbitrary loppings, the caſe 
would ſtill be the worſe with ſuch tree — 
For either thereupon, by an occaſional ſtrong 
rarefaction and ebullition of the ſap, and the 
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parts of it's body being ceſſible longitudi- 
nally, it would burſt open, which wood- 
wards call ſcoakering Or otherwiſe upon 
a ſtagnation (which would equal the ana- 
logous event of the ſtagnation of blood in 
animals) would enſue inſtant death. A caſe 
which frequently happens to old pollards, 
where the bark is too thick to admit of the 
kinds of ramifications I wanted ſo much to 
guard againſt, But yet I had gained no- 
thing by theſe reflections, excepting that 
our manner of proceſs had been: too violent. 
For ſtill to diſcover, at leaſt to prevent the 
miſchief thereupon, and how to find out 
the right ſalutary manner of diſbranching an 
Oak; I was yet as much at a loſs, as thoſe 
that go groping in the twilight only of 


reaſon. 


I ra, it is true, the great example of 
Sir Francis Bacon in my caſe, to enter on 
ſome new experiment or other, and per- 
ceived how many fair hints were to be col- 
lected from his Centuries, for my manner; 
as alſo the encouragement how many truths 
before hidden he had unveiled to future 
ages; and likewiſe to my comfort, that even 
he, attributed his ſucceſſes more to his aſ- 
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feduity, than his own perſonal ingenuity, 
Still I could not but regret, that the plant 
alluded to, inſtead of ſome others, had not 
been the primary object of ſome of his ex- 
periments, 


Bor in his time there was no ſcarcity of 
all valuable dimenſions of ſuch timber, and 
little ſurmiſe of a neceſſity of laying up in 
ſtore ; as the architect or ſhipwright could 
every where then, find what they thought 
proper to make uſe of, Which probably 
was the reaſon, that no number of natura- 
liſts then, or in times immediately follow- 
ing, ſet about any reſearches of this kind, 
or if any diſcoveries relating to a juſt cul- 
ture of the Oak, were made by any ſuch, 
they were thrown into their graves with 
them, and might thence be placed among 
—— Pancirollus's loſt arts of antiquity. Indeed 
all experimental knowledge in reference to 
vegetation in general, that was out of the 
common road, was then, and for ſome time 
after in it's infancy. Of late indeed it is 
moſt agreeably to be obſerved that in re- 
ſpect to ſome other particular objects of ve- 
getation; that many beſides whoſe immedi- 
ate profeſſion it is, both Gentlemen, and 
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Cleriy, as they have had leiſure and an ap- 
propriate genius, have joined their reſearches 
therein, and withal have not envied the 


publick the knowledge of their N ery 


diſcoveries. 


STILL any ſucceſsful attempts about the 
culture of this juſt pride of the Britannicł 
Iſle have at leaſt remained unpubliſhed ; 


and the neglected Oaken minor has been 


left to the Tuition of ruſtic hinds and wood- 
wards, or what is better, to none at all. 
Therefore without danger of being thought 
arrogant in thinking my ſelf their ſuperior ; 
as I knew all the ſhelves and fands on which 
they had been ſtranded; I kept ſtill on, 
reaſoning with my ſelf; that, I ought in 
ſome very mild and gentle manner to perſue 
what I deſired; as that dame nature, like 
a coy nymph, might poſſibly be gained by 
ſoft addreſſes, alth& ſhe would be forced by 


none. Perſuant to this, I thought it my | 
buſineſs not to make . my advances to her, 
as one ſuperior in rude ſtrength alone ; but 


obſequiouſly to watch each paſſion in her, 
to follow her thro? all her ſecret windings 
and turnings, and to order all my motions, 
and careſſes to her, in conformity to her 

own 
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own general motions. And what obviouſly 
occurred to my obſervations thereon, were 
the gradual tranſitions, nature uſually makes 
from one thing to another ; whether it be 
in aſcenſion, or declenſion. To inſtance 
in the flow growth, or declination of Be- 
ings, whether animate or inanimate ; like- 
wiſe in many other of her operations; as 
in the riſe and fall of the year; her ſoft gra- 
dation from day, to night, and vice verſd. 
And in many other inſtances, how flow her 
pace, and how deliberate her ſteps ; for as 
yet I was got no higher, 


Bur that my ſteps may not be thought 
much too deliberate in the deſcription of my 
humble imitation of her; the ſpring after I 
was eſtabliſhed in the foregoing principles ; 
A time when the wood born warblers with 
their muſic fail not to welcome in, the pro- 
prietors of their verdant Orcheftra's : I then 
projected in a wood, to deſtroy, kill, or 

ify the untimely, or too early iſſuing 
forth of the underboughs, ſeemingly deſti- 
nated for everlaſting arms, of ſome ſapling 
Oaks; by what, I know not how better to 
expreſs it, than by a lingering—conſump- 
tive—abolition of the ſaid boughs ; in order 

x by 
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by a very dilatory mortification to them, td 
occafion an almoſt TEE loſs to their 
parent. 


As I had ever eſteemed Firgil a Georgic 
philoſopher, whoſe maxims were worthy of 
attention in the utmoſt latitude, I thought 
fit much to vary one to my purpoſe, and 
run the hazard of a tranſapplication thereof, 
if I may not be cenſured for the at 
on; which was 


r exeris conſueſcere multum eſt, 


For altho' dire neceſſity and poverty of in- 
vention obliges me on occaſion to borrow ; I 
am above ſtealing a thought. It is moreover 
ſure, I had not underſtanding enough, ac- 
cording to Mr, Lock, to judge whether my 
reflex ideas were true, or falſe ; yet fondly 
preſumed, what the glimmering light of my 
reaſon could not help me to, the know- 
ledge of, fortune might; and to which no 
body had more Sogn. | 


AccorDINGLY the deſitred iſſue, ab 
ſucceſs however, if not with likelihood ; 1 
hit upon by a E — the fad 
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/underboughs in the manner ſhortly follow- 
ing. But Think it will not be amiſs to re- 
late firſt, that the propereſt ſeaſon--for that 
operation, is that part of the ſpring when 
the bark, as the phraſe is, runs Well; and 
it is to be obſerved, that the ſa ſap in young 
Oaks, will not uſually run fo ſoon as in old; 
and in the former, I often find it will run 
till midſummer, and even till harveſt after a 
-ſhower of rain, and not infrequently at mi- 
chaelmas, if the ſeaſon be warm and ſhowery. 
Which length of time, will be of great uſe 
to thoſe who have many, and are difpoſed 
to ſubject them to this diſcipline. 


* 


I AM now come to ſay, that it is at ei- 
ther of ſuch times my practice is, to take off 
the bark of the boughs, I intend to deſtroy, 
cloſe to the body of the tree, if any thing 

cloſer on the wnderfide of the boughs than 
the upper, the reaſon of which will ſoon 
be found by an obſerving debarker. To 
perform which rightly, the bark of every 
faid bough cloſe to the body of the tree 
ſhould be cut thorough, with a knife ſome- 
what hooking, to the very wood quite 
round, in the firſt place: next another cir- 
dular cut muſt be * at a diſtance in pro- 


ebe portion 


portion to the fize of each bough, and the 
bark taken off, by making a right lined lit | 
between the two circular cuts; which by 
the preſſure of the thumb will readily reave 
off, The meaſure of the lengths the ſeveral 
boughs are to be debarked (altho' I never 
confined my ſelf to a mathematical exact- 
neſs therein, being—duch as are about the 
bigneſs of a, man's forefinger, or a little 
ſmaller, two inches and a half; that is, to 
be as plain as I am able, I take off the bark N 
two inches and a half long upon that end of 
the bough next the tree, in manner afore- . 
ſaid. —Such again as are of the ſize of the 
ordinary handle of a whip; the bark muſt 

be taken off ſomething longer — And ſuch 

as are of the bigneſs of a pitchfork ſhaft, or 
ſale, four inches at leaſt in length: Beyond 
which proportion of the bigneſs of boughs, b 
I do not frequently attempt to deſtroy any. 
Which practice tho I do not recommend, 

yet neither do I deny, but it may be ſafely 
done, and where even the amputation of a 
large arm of an Oak (fo it be at that time in 

a growing ſtate,) is neceſſary for the conve- 
nience of ſome viſta, or otherwiſe, I hope 

to be able to propoſe expedients, whereby 


there will very little 3 if any, accrue 
there- 
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therefrom. Before I proceed further, it is 
proper to notify one relative to the operati- 
on more, and that is, that whatever very 
ſmall boughs, or twigs there are immediate- 
= the boughs debarked, they 
not be meddled with that ſeaſon, 


at leaſt but in part; but of which more 
hereafter, with fuller directions. 


To relate next, the eſpecial conſequences 
of the before mentioned operation ; the very 
ſmalleſt of the debarked boughs, uſually die 
the beginning of the ſecond year, and ſome 
of them ſhew their mortality nearly ap- 
proaching the firſt—Thoſe as big as the 
handle of a whip die in courſe a little after— 
And thoſe as big as the handle of a pitch- 
fork, ſometimes live, yet but rarely, to the 
third year. I fay indeed live, but in no 
time latterward, do any of them uſually 
vegetate, ſo as to encreaſe in bigneſs, or 
length ; but are able only to throw out 
leaves from buds before formed, and thoſe 
not full blown. But no certain period of 
their periſhing can be aſſigned. For as the 
ſummers following prove moift, or dry, 
warm, or cold, and as they ſtand more or 
leſs PO to ſyn, or r g winds, they 
| dic 
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die ſooner, or later: But care muſt be taken 
that the bark runs well, for if any pt 
thereof is left on the wood branches ; 
caſe they ſhould not need a ſecond 3 
on the year following, ſuch at leaſt will be 
a long while languiſhing before ”y to- 
tally die. 


Sven has been the general event of ſuch 
trees, and ſuch ſeaſons and years, as I have 
practiſed in: But if they in other caſes 
prove various—As likewiſe the ſoils—ſome 
little difference in the iſſue, there nn 
may be. 1 


I prRocEED to clear up and illuſtrate, 
as well as I am able, ſome further conſe- 
quences hereto, viſible, and to offer a ſolu- 
tion of ſome phænomena intended to be 
mentioned : But my practical being more 
than my literate knowledge, I ſhall not ma- 
giſterially aſſert any thing is, or muſt be ſo, 
for the reaſons I give, and cannot be other. 
wiſe : But that it is reaſonable to me, the 
fact was ſo occaſioned. And wherein I ap- 
ply to outw-ard evidence, it ſhall be where 
there is the leaſt likelihood of the fallacy of 
dle Yet withal I take upon me to affirm 


E 3 again, 
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. 
again, that the facts are true, to which my 
allegations, or ſolutioris are applied, let the 
latter be never ſo defective. 


Tux firſt of the kind mentioned 'thas 
comes in courſe, is that of a hark-ring ; not 
any of thoſe mentioned by that moſt inge- 
nious and Reverend, Dr. Hales in his ve- 
getable Statits; neither cited at leaſt for 
the like purpoſe, nor as I take it occaſioned 
from the ſame cauſe, This I allude to, be- 
ing of more material conſequence to the de- 
Barter: The fame here meant being formed 
by nature, continuous to the body of the 
tree, at the extremity of the bough debark- 
ed; which, as J take it, is ſo formed by the 
following means—The portion of ſap that 
uſually aſcended between the bark and the 
body of the tree, by correſponding pipes in- 
to the bough, before it was debarked, being 
dn the aforeſaid operation ſtopt, does, by 
reaſon of ſuch obſtruction, employ it ſelf 
to form a protuberant circle of bark, cloſe 
and adjoining to the body of ſuch tree. See 
Figure of the Tree. And herein may be 
obſerved no unlike operation, to what na- 
ture practiſes in caſes of wounds in animals: 
FE the ſap by which this ring is formed, 

ſerves 


[ 5s ] 
ſerves the debarker's purpoſe, as well as if it 
had been naturally : ſent to his aid, only as 
a balſam to heal the ontward wound he had 
of the tree) The faid ring. being thereto, 
ready and preſſing to cloſe up the fame, a- 
gainſt ſuch time, as the bough being entire- 
hy dead, is found proper to be fawn, or cut 
off cloſe thereto. By this means free li- 
berty is then given to the inner ſides of the 
bark-ring to cover the patent part: Which 
coverture will be effected in near half the 
time, that the like wound would: have been 
on a haſty amputation, by hook—handbill 
&. itt 533024 we BY t 997 $ $$3Y 


Mx next diſcurfory account is, of what 
enſues, or becomes of the remaining redun- 
dancy of ſap, which was not employed in 
the formation of that barꝶ- ring, and which 
was reſtrained from perſuing it's wonted free 
courſe into it's bough, before it was debark- 
ed. No part of it, with great rapidity is 
conjoined to the nearmoſt ſap aſcending up 
the body into the upper boughs not debark- 
ed; as may be ſeen by their ſubſequent ex- 
traordinary vigour; and ſome ſmall portion 
will * find a paſſage thro the inner pores 
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of the daily periſhing deharked boughs ; till 
at laſt the fame by the ſun and drying winds, 
being rendered impervious to more in the 
parts debarked, the death of the whole ſaid 
boughs, enſues, 


Bor were fuck inſtantly to periſh upon 
the before cited operation; the conſequence 
would be as bad to the tree with regard to 
ramous eruptions, as a ſudden lopping off 
the boughs ; which fails not to occafion them 
in the body : The phyſical cauſes of which 
J have before largely exemplified. Still leſt 


ſome redundancy of ſap, and wanton ſuper- 


fluity thereof, ſhould remain unexpended in 
the manner mentioned, or otherwiſe ; and 
as an addition to ſuch overplus, nature in 
very hot and moiit weather ſhould ſend up 
from her earthly ſtorehouſe, ſuch an un» 
uſual quantity more, as to endanger a forci- 
ble production of lateral germinations ; I 
fail not at the ſame time, that I do dehark 
any boughs, to /if with the point of a ſtrong 
knife the bark of the body of the Qakling 
both above the debarkation, and far below 
it, in three ar four equal diviſions. : And 
this inciſue expedient creates a deſigned 
diſcharge, and ſubſtitute employment of ſuch 
A overplus 
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dyerplus ſap, in the outward expanſion of 
the body of the tree; by enlarging the out- 


ermoſt ring of ſolid wood, and likewiſe giv- 


ing a freer evaporation of ſome ill conſe- 
quences. that might inſtantly enſue from it's 
moſt volatile parts: So that all is quiet with- 
in—too great rarefaction ſtaied—ſtrong ebul- 
litions cooled their common effects pre- 


vented— And nature is doing the debarker's 


buſineſs, at the ſame time it is doing it's 
on. is 


I nope my regard to ſome perſons at firſt 


alluded to, will be accepted by others, as a 
ſufficient apology, both here and elſewhere, 
for the protracted manner of delivering my 
obſervations ; as likewiſe for the diverſify- 


ing in the form, now and then, ſome expreſ- 


ſions; from the conſciouſneſs of my own 


inſufficiency to convey my ideas intellighty 
to any at once, 


Ir was indeed partly from a like, tho? 
different operation widely, which a philoſo- 
pher would call tranſlatitious terms, that I 
fell upon bark-lancing. The ſame being 
occaſioned by my reflection on the practice 
$ many Phyſicians and ſurgeons cauſing a 

revulſion, 


[ 58 ] 

tevulſion, upon an untimely eruption -of 
blood, or puſtulous humour in human bo- 
dies; in order to put a ſtop to ſuch unnatu- 
ral extravaſations. Altho' I was ſenſible 
this kind of revulſory expedient would not 
inſtantly take effect. Vet I was conſcious 
before 4 miſchief would enſue, it would 
prevent the acuminated corpuſcles of the 
Sap (on account of the great horizontal im- 
petus of the pent air in the body of an Oak, 
ſtrengthened on debarkation, by a diminu- 
tion of the wonted channels within) from 
boring thro' the bark, as ſo many . 
in the I Wn form of buds: 


N or all the powere N over nature, 
neither Mr. Boyle, nor any other naturaliſt, 
that I know of, has mentioned the follow- 
ing; which tho' not a perfect parallel, I 
trave leave to recite The inſtance is, of 
the power of art to tranſlate even the aliment 
of an animal to a different part of it's body, 
from where nature otherwiſe would have 
directed it. An example whereof is taken 
from the mechanical Fockies, who,” when 
they have a horſe in keeping up for a mar- 
ket, that is either flat ribb'd,  or- poorly gaſ- 
n or r has any other-part of his body 


impr o- 
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inproportioned,—can by girting to # great 
degree ſuch creatures bellies, and by an 
uncommon friction upon the defedtive part, 
thence attain a greater accretion of "fleſh 
therein, Divers more inſtances might be 
brought from other parts of nature to ſtrength- 


en this argument. But I let the ſame con- 
elufively reſt here, frotm tlie ſtrength it has 


acquired from what has been mentioned: 
Craving only leave to inſert two ſentences 
out of Cicero, in reference to art and ar- 
tiſts—— I | | en 


ce Artium alia — genus e, * 
© fantummodo animo rem cernat, aliud yr 
" moliatur alquid et. «wer og OPT Thi 


The other is— Artis maxime + prorien 
be 5 creare et ace rn n 

Bur 1 ſhall not traſt to | ame of my 
own, or the axioms of others, to fupport 
the credit of ſo eſſential a means to recom- 
mend and prove the ſucceſs of this grand 
afſhiſtant—bark-flitting, to debarking : Which 
will both remedy the expanſive force of the 


polar particles of the fap i in the body of a 


young Oak, from getting an unnataral vent 
e thro? 
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chro the tranfverſe defiles of the bark, op- 
poſite to the horizontal veſſels in the main 
wood—And alſo promote the greater en- 
creaſe of latitudinal wood, or in other words, 
a — mee of the bodies of fuch 


1 a it is nods for 
me to avow it to be my earneſt endeavour 
to familiariſe the leaſt ſhew of difficulty to 
all ſorts of agents; that as my . pretended 
_ doings are not dreams, ſo their diſcloſure 
may not be darkneſs. Of which however 
what writer . can be aſſured? Too many 
more experienced pens than mine, having 
but darkly expreſt that to others, which was 
poſſibly clear to themſelves in conception, 
and that upon no very uncommon ſubjects. 
A man's own written words, however ill 
choſen, may likely refle& the ſame internal 
images in his mind, when read again at fo 
great a diſtance of time that the former 
were forgotten, But he cannot be ſure, let 
them be never ſo appoſite, that the ſame 
characters will convey. altogether as homo- 
geneous ideas to others. And the matter 
is ſtill more improbable, where any num; 


ber of words are above the ä 
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of particular readers. Which having, not 
withſtanding my general intention otherwiſe; 
poſſibly been lately the caſe herein; that I 
may before I conclude this Chapter, leave 
none of the loweſt, or leaft apprehenſive a- 


thus far, in the dark; by reaſon of a few 
paſt philoſophical terms; I think I ſhall ſuf- 
ficiently evince a compleat performance of 
giving them a ſuitable conſtruction of the 
| cauſes of lateral germens on the body of an 
Oak, by ſhewing—That if they know the 
, effect of compreſſed air in a defective to- 
7 bacco pipe, from their ſtopping one end of 
4 the fame, and blowing with their mouth 
5 at the other, (and the better if their own 
L faliva were mixt with it) they may attain 
; a competent conception of the former ſimilar 
. cauſe. | 


0 Evxx an old woman now a days, whom 
er we will not ſuppoſe to be as knowing, as 
an antient female Druid, might be thought 
in this particular caſe; has a proper notion, 
in her way, of the effects of compreſſed air 
on the like occaſion, and even of it's like 
impulſe, in whatſoever body, or from what- 
loever cauſe it came to be compreſſed ; and 

as 


gents, whoſe willing attention I have had 
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as ſhe untaught any * but from cuſtom 
only does prick with a needle, or pin, an 
apple intended to be roaſted, or a ſauſage to 
be fried, to give the juice of the former, or 
the ligulked fat of the latter vent, in gentle 
exudations : Were ſhe taught, that ſolar fire 
has no unlike effect on the ſap of 8. 
altho! a diſſimilar effort; ſhe would not be 
long in conceiving the — of lateral ger- 
mens, thro their natural pinholes, 


I SHOULD, but for the reaſons given, aſk 
pardon of the learned tor the lowneſs of the 
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"CHAPTER III. 


AH E ftate and alſo intended manner 
TER of my proceeding being before in- 


timated, it will not be improper to 


mention an experiment, to corroborate a 


very material article advanced in the fore- 
going Chapter: That I may leave no ſcru- 


ples behind unobviated ; which otherwiſe 


may be brought in evidence of my weak- 
nefs—inſtead of my diſplaying the wiſdom 
of nature—Wherefore I attempted to make 
proof ſtatically, whether thoſe very Oaks laſt 


mentioned, by means of having had their 


bark-flit on bough debarking ; did grow the 


more in their circumference, and latitudinal 
girt than otherwiſe they would have done. 


To be rightly affured of which, 1 fixt upon 
fix young Oaks of an equal ſize and, as near 


as I poſſibly could, age: All which I girt 
the fame day, to a mathematical exactneſs, 
with a linnen unſtretching cord, which 
ſempſtreſſes call Bobbin. The ends of which 
dein — each other, were held in that 
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poſition by a ſervant, till I croſſed the ſame 


with a pen and ink; my ſelf driving in a 
ſmall nail, at that inſtant, a ſufficient way 
into the bark, right under the part fo croſſed, 


that I might know exactly where to make 


the like girt again, with the ſame ſtring, 
when I ſhould think proper to make proof, 
how much more the bark-f/i# Oaks were 
grown in their circumference, than thoſe 
which were not. Note, the ſaid girting 


was about fix feet from the ground, 


| Tun x event of which experiment at one 
year's end, happily was this—That two of 
them that were bark-/{it, were grown more 
in content of the ground, than two. others 
that were not : And between ohe which 
was ſo ſlit, and another not, I found but 
very little difference; this I impute to ſome 
better inner ſtratas of earth, the unſlit one 
had met with; becauſe on further like eſ- 
ſays, the ſlit had ever the advantage. Still 


any like Mechanitian when about to recon- 


naitre ſuch difference, muſt avoid being led 
incuriouſly into the deluſion of thinking, that 
every ſuch tree, is preciſely at all times ſo 


much grown in the round, as the whole 


content of the ſeveral fiſſures when put to- 


' — — —  ® 


gether, 
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gether, (cauſed by the ſlitting of the bark) 
amounted to —eſpecially if the operation was 
made in hot weather, For I have found on 
the proof before mentioned in ſome further 
like experiments, that the real circular 
growth amounted to ſometimes more, ſume- 
times leſs, than the whole of ſach chaſms : 
And that tho' the bark-/litting was or was 
not made in hot weather, and ſuch a differ- 
ence ' otherwiſe, might probably be occaſi- 
oned, by an unequal adſtriction, or ſupple- 
neſs of the bark of ſuch Oaks; it being 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that in the latter caſe, 
it will not always rend open, like a cord or 
piece of cloth that is ſtrained, ſo readily as 
in the former The circumferential girt 
being nine times in ten extraordinary on 
ſuch an occaſion, is a ſufficient proof of a 
revulſion of that ſap thereto, which for 
want of being ſo uſefully diverted would 
probably have occaſioned lateral germens. 
To this I am likewiſe on experience able to 
add, that altho' bark-ſitting, tho' never fo 
abundantly adminiſtred, rarely happens to 
deſtroy germens already grown, without 
other means; yet it ſeldom fails to make 
them weak and fickly—The ſlitting by me 
"_ practiſed on bough-debarking in 

F content 
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content of it's length and other proportion, 
has often been ten feet, but moſtly longer, 
in three or four pretty equal diviſions on 
the body of every Oak, even en 
twenty feet. 


Vr is no ſuch trees altitudinal 4 
by means of ſuch their greater horizontal, 
obſtructed. As the boughs demoliſhed from 
time to time yield the ſap before employed 
to their ſubſiſtence only; to throw out their 
tops, as uſual, to a greater height annually. 


HayinG ſpoken of ſome artful means 
to promote the circumferential growth of 
the bodies of Oaks, by the annual addition 
of a new outer ring of wood; I am come 
to offer my reaſons, by what particular 
channels within, the ſame is in a great mea- 
ſure promoted; tho' it may prove my un- 
happineſs to differ therein, from ſome preſent 
great naturaliſts ; who attribute the like to 
the upright veſſels moſtly. But which 1 
take to proceed from the trachœus inſertions 
in the body of an Oak formed like a radius 
from the center to the outermoſt parts late- 
rally; deſcribed by Dr. Grew, by the help 
% a — : z & Roc of which. is here 
| exhibited, 
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exhibited, and 1 think is proved from the 


following experiments I debarked the very 
bodies of two Oaks in May, one of which 
was as big as my wriſt, the other leſs, nine 
inches in length each, cloſe to the ground; 

fixing thereon a bandage of wetted paper 
and ftraw over that. The Mzrchaelmas after, 
a new bark being formed, and the main 
wood freſh underneath, I thought it fur- 
ther very material to inſtance the ſucceſs of 
this experiment, in order to ſtrengthen many 
following propoſitions : Whereas it is' very 
concluſive from hence, that nature makes 
uſe of ſuch inſertions for the yearly encreaſe 
of wood, as well as bark in her regular pro- 
ceſs. And that ſhe may not be diverted 
therefrom by lateral germens ; by flitting 
the bark longitudinally (whereby it's ad- 
ſtriction is leſſened) a phyſical liberty is a- 
gain reſtored to her cuſtomary powers. Fur- 
ther, if the Oaks annual rings of new outer 
wood are form'd in good part, from the in- 
ner horizontal veſſels, as hence, I have found 
the bark is wholly ; it is good reaſon to 
conclude, that at ſuch times when the bark 
is ſo cohæring and ſo cloſely compreſs'd to 


the body, as not to be pliant and yielding | 


fo the n of every new infant ring 
F 2 ED 
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The ſap thereupon ſhifts it's otherwiſe del. 
tin d employment, and ſeeks, and flies to the 
crowd of little port holes next adjacent in 
the bark, in order for ligneous productions 
of another kind—And even where ſuch co- 
hæſion of the bark is not over great; by 
what means ſoever the elaſtic airy flatus in 
the ſap becomes over violent, it may alſo 
be driven to the unnatural uſing of the a- 
foreſaid means. But more of this in the ſe- 
quel. For it follows firſt I ſhould ſubjoin to 
a topic before mentioned, that in regard' to 
the number of boughs at firſt trial, to be 
debarked, great care is to be taken not to 
exceed therein ; and it is no leſs proper to 
intermit two years at leaſt, before ſach fur- 
ther attempt is made on the ſame trees. 
Tho' no doubt improvements may be made 
on my practice, it may not be improper to 
intimate, that I never exceeded three boughs 
in number the firſt operation—nor debarked 
any more on the ſame trees, till the third 
ſpring after—at which time alſo, I never 
made freer than to debark two more for 
what cauſe may be readily apprehended, at 
leaſt will be readily found, on any young 
operator's overdoing : After which I moſtly 
reſt three years, before I debark any higher 
Ss 5 0s boughs, 
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boughs, or arms. But of the preciſe num- 
ber of boughs to be at any time debarked, 
as their forms, conditions, and ſizes are dif- | 
ferent ; I think no invariable rules can be | 
laid down, and defined: Time and practice 4 
will be the beſt inſtructors; the ingenious a- 
gent will ſoon attain that knowledge, and the 
ſtupid never. I hope I have ſaid enough to 
inſtru the former, and never ſo much will 

| be ſufficient for the latter. 


A FURTHER rern is not un- 
worthy of attention, namely That it is not 
proper to debark all boughs as they came in 
order of growth; but to take the ſtrongeſt | 
firſt, leaving ſome ſmaller, (as in part before 
intimated) that grow between, above, or be- 
low the larger, that they may for a time | 
continue to relieve the tree of it's thencefor- 
ward encreaſing ſtore of ſap ; which will | 
naturally enſue upon debarking the larger 
boughs. Nor do I always take off ſuch ſmall 
ones as were for that reaſon left, even at the 
next -debarking ſeaſon; but many times 
leave ſome of them on longer: to arreſt the 
aſcending ſap in order to the enlargement of 
the body of the tree: Which otherwiſe 

* become too ſlender for it's height; and 


oi there- | 
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therefore I do not put them all into a periſh- 
ing ſtate, till I find proper cauſe on that ac- 
count, A little obſervation herein, better 
than any written rules, will inſtruct the ad- 
venturer. The time being come, the largeſt 
of theſe quondam ſmall ones are to be de- 
ſtroyed by debarking ; and the ſmaller, by 
the method which will be deſcribed in the 
next Chapter think fit, further to inti- 
mate, that I uſually take occafion by ſome 
means or other, to deſtroy moſt of them du- 
ring the vacancy of the aforeſaid three years ; 
as alſo ſuch petits efforts of the like kind, 
which an intervening malevolent ſeaſon may 
cauſe anew to protrude out of the body of 
an Oak, And that if I find an Oakling has 
8 rival ſhoots at it's top in manner of a 

; I begin with one of them, neglect- 
ing way that ſeaſon, one of the lower bought 
in it's room. | | 


"Harare maaticoed the time, the — 
ment, and the manner by which this ope- 
ration is to be performed; I am now about 
to relate ingenuouſly what diſaſtrous ſeaſons 
I have met with. in making ſuch trials. For 
as I bave congealed nothing advantageous to 
the Fxecutign, gf theſe experiments, ſo 2 

cr 
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ther would I any diſaſter that may befall 
them. I never in truth met with more than 
two cold ones which much affected them. 
The latter of which happened in the year 
1742. The winter preceding the fame, 
being attended with ſharp froſts, and the 
ſpring - following with cold winds ; without 
any kind warmth to invite the Oaks in the 
leaſt to vegetate; the ſap which by little and 
little got up at a few favourable times in 
the winter into their bodies (which on the 
leaſt ſunſhine lies not wholly dormant) {till 
lay without any material activity. And this 
was the caſe till near midſummer following: 
A little before which—Great rains and ſun- 
ſhine thereupon enſued; at which time the 
benummed bodies and their boughs were ſuch, 
as not to be able to contain the then aggre- 
gate of rarefied ſap, and to receive there - 
with the vaſt affluence of more, whick the 
moiſtened and warmed earth likewiſe had 
enabled the roots to ſend up. Whereupon 
ſuch of my young Oaks, as had been de- 
barked, being overcharged with a volatile 
lympha, threw out thereupon” a ramous 
ſpray 
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Tuis caſualty however proved not the 
leaſt diſcouragement to me; as I found up- 
on inſpection, the like germinations, from 
the ſame cauſe, befel ſome other which 
before were clear in their bodies, and had 
undergone no debarkation of this kind. To 
account for which events more fully, I find 
it needful to corroborate my -own way of 
thinking, by one of the Halean thermome- 
tral experiments: In which altho* the Doc- 
tor foreſtalled me in the Static proof, he 
did not in the thought; as J ever entertained 
an opinion conformable thereto, vig.— that 
the heat of the earth pretty deep, is very 
near the ſame, both night and day, in the 
ſummer, or ſpring, either. As therefore 
this muſt be granted on ſo many accurate 
trials as he made; I need not many words 
to urge, that the ſudden cold of an evening, 
or morning air, upon the ſetting in of an 
eaſterly, or north wind; together with an 
additional weight of the atmoſphere in the 
night, muſt neceſſarily be the occaſion of 
an almoſt total depreſſion of the ſap, from 
the head of any tree downward, which was 
not condens'd into wood, And whereas, 
as before ſuggeſted, the ſap keep's on it's 

7 _ 
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uſual aſcent from the roots, by reaſon of the 
leſs - changeable heat in the earth, at ſuch 
caſual times, the ſame muſt in meeting the 
upper in it's deſcent, either burſt the tree, 
or proceed to a ramification in ſuch parts of 
it's body as it can moſt readily; either be- 
ing but a natural effect of their oppoſition, 
or to uſe a modliſh nd. Contravention. 


* thus a ſudden cold, * a like con- 
traſt, by ſtopping a free perſpiration, many 
times gives birth to cuticular eruptions in 
human bodies, like to ramifications thro' the 
bark of Oaks, But altho' it is not my bu- 


ſineſs to ſhew all the analogous affections be- 


tween animate and inanimate bodies; I think 
it not impertinent to my deſign to inſtance 
ſuch parallels, -by reaſon that the diagnoſtic 
part of the maladies being ſhewn, the Phy/- 
cal remedies may be the more readily ap- 


plied, eſpecially as it will thereby appear, 


that the Preſcriber is not fighting againſt na- 
ture ; but as a rational phyſician remedying 
thoſe diſorders in either conſtitution, which 
malevolent ſeaſons, and other accidents had 
ren upon than, | 
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Ino E 1 may be - excuſed, ping fo 
largely treated on ſome of theſe circumſtan- 
tials, as likewiſe continuing fo to do, as it 
was a maxim of the Honourable Mr. Boyle, 
That there ought to be a recognition of 
de all thoſe ways which in any particular 
te caſe, nature can be known to operate, 
ein order to define thereu ay determinate 


truth.“ 


r comes next in place to 08 the ets 
difaſter, - incident after my debarking ; and 
which I obſerved many years ago: Aſter the 


Oaklings in the ſpring had ſhot out fix inches 


at leaſt : The [extremities of which ſhoots, 
with the infant leaves, upon one night's ſharp 
froſt, turned as black as ink: Whence the 
Hke iſſue as in the former caſe enſued, vis. 
pany ramifications laterally, . 


AND ſuch accidents as here nienfoned; 
would have proved great evils indeed, could 


there have been found no ſafer expedicnt to 


take off the lower parts of ſuch-twigs, which 
were not abſolutely periſhed” by ſuch a froſt, 
than by hoo Hatchet, &c. For the lower 
end ef the ramuſculi alluded to, being in 


a living 
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a living tate, and too ſmall to be debarked, 
required a better head-piece than mine to 
hit on an expedient, inſtantaneous-—and cer- 
tain—T tried ſeveral, and my firſt was after 
this manner; I procured a Gimlet, whoſo 
worm part was ground off, and the remain- 
part formed into. the ſhape of a Joyner's 
— and with as ſharp an edge; my in- 
tention being to thruſt the goudge part 
forcibly thro the bark of the tree, firſt on 
the upper fide, and next under the lower fide 
of each ſhoot, in order to turn out the very 
radicle of ſuch ſhoots therewith, And this 
expedient indeed fails not to put an end to 
their little lives: But withal I muſt obſerve, 
it is a {low operation, and will do execution 
only on the /malleſf twigs, Wherefore tho 
in part it was effectual, yet on account of the 
tediouſneſs of it, 1 laid it wholly aſide, as 
Mr, Homberg the Chemiſt did his experiment 
fox converting mercury into gold; becauſe 
it would not quit coſt. 


ON which perplexing accounts, I muſt 
have left this whole affair very imperfect, 
had not, after the laſt inſufficient effort, my 
Ignorance again been the parent of the like 
ſucceſsful. preſumption, as it had been in the 

begin- 
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beginning of this enterpriſe : And that even 
to a degree beyond what I expected, and as 
far as I could wiſh—Inſomuch that now 1 
am not the leaſt diſcouraged, if after the 
deſtruction of the ramuſculi before menti- 
oned, ſome ſmall protruſions of like kind 
do proceed; becauſe their tender exiſtences 
are very; eaſily. put an end to, by a ſubſe- 
quent practice. A full account of which! 
ſhall reſerve for the next Chapter ; that I 
may in the interim endeavour to prepare the 
way: better to that, and ſome other propoſi- 
on,, .; 

Axy firſt if for the fake of carping, ſome 
of the ſayings of the: ancients are brought 
in objection to eſſays of this kind; as that 


nature-is of her ſelf moſt wiſe—Again, that 


nature always does what is beſt—Sentences, 
which owe their ſignification and ſtrength to 
reſerved meanings! Then why do we prune 
our vines, or graft the wilding fruit? Czcero 
at leaſt underſtood thoſe words in no oppo- 
nent debſe | n, as he has ſaidu 


Natura nib omni ex x parte perfettum expolivit. 


Altho I think c our Biſhop of Coyne! has more 
juſtly 
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juſtly determined that point in his Siris; 
wherein he affirms, that © natural productions 
are not all equally perfect. Conformable 
therefore more to the matter of the two lat- 
ter dogmatiſts, I have found 'cauſe to aver 
in the particular of bark-Jancing, (which ope- 
ration has moſtly been thought uſeful, only 
on the bodies and boughs of unthrifty fruit 
| trees,) that the ſame has a very kindly ef- 
fe, judiciouſly performed, to the promot- 
ing a greater thrift than otherwiſe, on the 
: moſt vigorous Oaks. And that ſuch ſhew 
thereon, as much ſign of gratulation, as a 
turgid carnation, or pickatee, on fitting 
their hoſe, or pod. But if in ſome happy 
productions of the Oak, the bark through 
a thinneſs and ſuppleneſs of it's contexture, 
is of it's ſelf ſufficiently yielding and exten- 
dible for the purpoſes of nature: Still bark- 
lancing is abſolutely neceſſary on occaſion of 
mortifying by debarking any of their boughs, 
to prevent the ill effects alluded to. It is 
likewiſe as neceſſary to be performed on all 
tranſplanted Oaks whatſoever, that are of 
any ſtature, and have ſtood any time, to 
it. relax the coheſion of the bark to the body, 
which neceſſarily enſues, from the ſmaller 
ore aliment that their roots for ſome years are 
capable, 


78 
capable, as before, to fupply either body, of | 
bark with, 


F URTHER, no part of my ſubject af- 
fording ſo much room for conjecture, or 
ſpeculation, as what I am now upon ; there- 
in being fo many viæ inviæ to the ſenſes : 
The ſame likewiſe affording many arguments 
for the neceſſity of the operations recom- 
mended ; I am tempted to rely on the in- 
dulgence of the moſt knowing readers to 
grant me the favour of their attentzon, to a 
more eſpecial breviary of that kind, I truſt 
not, thro' vanity, to the authority of my 
continual leiſure, long application, or natu- 
ral biaſs to things of this nature, to leſſen 
any man's freedom of judging ; whether 
verſed, or not, herein: Yet I cannot think fo 
ſlightingly of many of my notions, but ſome- 
thing may be ſelected out of them by the 
mindful, that may be of future uſe : If not 
there will this good come of it, it will teach 
all others of my Size — to keep their ideas 
without Static proof to themſelves. Still I 
hope not to proceed upon ſo airy a founda- 
tion, that no ſolid ſuperſtructure will ſtand 
upon it; it being my intent to go in ſtrict 
ſearch, firſt, of the more numerous — 
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of lateral germens than yet inſiſted on, (and 
therefrom unitedly to advance another pro- 
poſition I defer here ſpeaking of.) In 
order to which former, it is apparent from 
all poſtulata relating to the effects of rarefied 
air in all mixed bodies, or to ſpeak in the 
language of naturaliſts, as they are the paſ- 
ſions of the ſame: That the rarefaction of 
the air therein proceeds from the influence 
of ſome portion of fire; the ſame being in- 
deed to be concluded from what has before 
been ſaid: But I am come now more com- 
prehenſively to intimate, that fire in the open- 
ing, dilates the body of the air, and what- 
ever is therewith joined ſpherically ; as in 
the bubbles of boiling water, and the ſame 
will continue ſo extended, more laſtingly in 
liquors of a viſcous conſtitution, as the fap 
of Oaks muſt be granted to be. Hence when 
liquids of any kind are rarefied to a great 
degree, and at the fame time are contained 
in a veſſel, whoſe parts are reſiſtant to a 
circumploßon (if it makes me not guilty of 
verbal coinage) of the air within; the 
weakeſt fide thereof will break—I would 
not by the facts laſt urged, be thought to be 
Os the prior knowledge of others, as 

recently 


1 
recently my own *; it being the applicati- 
on thereof I take ſingly to my ſelf. Again, 
the obſtruction of the ſap's free extention 


globulariy in the body of an Oak, cauſed by 


the ſmallneſs of the horizontal veſſels, is an 
argument of the power, accruing virtually 
from ſuch rarefaction, given in part to the 
tender fibres of all roots, to pierce the earth. 
And ſuch powers of theirs may well be ſup- 
poſed to be the greater, when the ſap in the 
body is not employed to the protruſion of 
lateral germens, which is a freſh reaſon by 
all poſſible means to procure their deſtruc- 
tion, To the like cauſe ſurely, in good 
part at leaſt, may not unreaſonably be a- 
ſcribed the ſudden ſtriking of the roots of 
an Inlay. | 


I wisr I were able to entertain the Oak 
proprietor with ſome intermediate affecting 
Compariſon, or diverting Simile to ſo long 
an argument as I think this will prove, eſpe- 
cially as I think it would well bear them 
both : -But leſt I ſhould prejudice the caſe by 


* Thus Baerhaaus ſays, That one effect of Fire is 
dilatation (even) of all ſolid bodies, and particularly, that 
an Iron bar heated, increaſes in all its dimenſions, 
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my own impotence in the execution, I dare | 


not make the attempt I hope therefore 
that he will be contented with the bare Vir- 
ginity of the Argument, without any ſuch 
portion, and placidly however, and without 
languor permit me to proceed and only ſay— 
That there are ſuch inward contraſts and 


conflicts, active, or paſſive, and gudqud ver- 
ſim exertions of the ſap, occaſionally in the 
body of an Oak, cauſed by the air's rare- 


faction therein, as rarefaction is from ſome 
portion of fire: Were reaſon ſilent— Is ob- 
vious to the ſenſe of hearing, on ſlitting the 
bark of it in a hot day, about the end of 


May, or June; and that to a degree of ex- 


ploſion, æquable to the audible hiſſing, when 
vent is given to a veſſel of new ale, or any 
other fermenting liquors. 


To take the force of the preceding argu- 
ments in a yet further light: Let it be con- 
ſidered, how great the almoſt ignited rare- 
faction, and thereupon horizontal ebullition 
of the groſſer, as well as thinneſt fluids muſt 
be, to break ſo ſtrong a priſon as the bark 


of a well grown Oak: The ſame from it's 


natural contexture being leſs apt to rend and 
extend lengthwiſe, than the ſolid wood. Nor 
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can the ſan only outwardly, be ſuppoſed to 


be the prime inſtrument, in the cauſing ſuch 
_ uſual fiſſures and chaſms therein; as the 


fame are as great on the northſide of an Oak, 


as on any other point; yet had not nature 
provided ſome like integument, to reſiſt 


on occaſion, too great a dilatation of the 
fp within the body laterally ; and withal 
had not the horizontal trachæus inſertions, 
or tubes within, been much ſmaller than the 

rpendicular ; this lofty and proud vegeta- 
ble would otherwiſe, by the means alſo, of 
the declining poſition of the ſun in this our 
hemiſphere (whereby the aid. of his greater 
attraction would have been much aſſiſting) 


have grown out my improportionately in la- 
titude, 


FacTs, that are determinable by ſtatics, 
on mathematical demonſtration, have the 
happineſs in one fingle inſtance to carry con- 
viction, But ſince ſuch as are defineable 
only, by a logician, and thoſe more eſpe- 
cially, whoſe truth is diſcernible ſimply by 
the fainter light of ſpeculation, cannot have 


manner to evince, 5 there may be many 


4 — > - 1 * * - 


7 Ln 
other adjun& cauſes of ſuch lateral germens : 
As firſt—That the uncommon exhalations 
cauſed by an over-violent heat outwardly of 
the ſun, may render the moiſture in the 


leaves of an Oak, of as firm a compoſition 


as glue, and their little pores impervious to 
more influx of ſap : or—That ſuch parts may 
be ſo conſolidated by honey-dews, by which 
a reſiſtance being cauſed to a freſh acceſſi- 
on, and recruit of more tenuious liquids, the 
ſaid miſchievous conſequences may enſue. 


I was not at firſt intending to write, void 
of the apprehenſion, that where an effemi- 
nate life has attached a very low idea of the 
import of reſearches of this kind; that I 
ſhall not eſcape being thought impertinent 
herein, and not to be wholly free from the 
charge of too nice prolixity by others, till 
they come to diſcern their full tendency; till 


which I ſhall run further in truſt for pardon 


with ſuch, by enlarging on the like cauſes 
and effects. My conſequential proceſs where- 
on, being, my fuller reflections on the north- 
ern and eaſtern winds frequently breaking in 
on the bland Zephyrs of the ſpring, till pi- 
tying heaven unfixes the varying Scene ; 

whereon we fail not to find that a forcible 


G 2 reſtraint 
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reſtraint is laid upon, what I may call per- 
ſpiration in the tender extremities of the head 
of an Oak; when at the fame time, it is 
falutary to'the whole to have the natural ef- 
fluvia thereof uninterrupted, or in other 
words, it's atmoſphere not abridged. From 
whence why may it not be concluded, that 
the ſap after ſeveral flattering invitations up 
into the bodies and boughs of Oaks in the 
winter, by ſtarts of warm intervals, becomes 
greatly inſpiſſated, and thereby unapt to re- 
turn to the fatu qus of it's prior liquidity ? 
Becauſe the moſt viſcous, or ligneous parts 
of it, muſt thereby be much condenſed, and 
not inclinable to be fluxible any more. And 
that ſurely muſt be the caſe, if piercing winds 
can dry, and as parching heat contract. If 
ſo, what can thoſe ſuffering patients do? 
when ſettled, ſhining ſeaſons come—Able 
even to nouriſh the orange and the citron 
grove ? And inſtead of oriental blaſts, the 
ſoft vegetating breath of heaven ; perhaps 
ſeconded by a vernal ardour little inferior to 
a ſummer's ſun, What? but diſcharge the 
tenuious plethora, that happens to be ſo, gud 
aatd porta, the natural paſſages being pro as 
vice, inſufficient voidures. 
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Having mentioned a very ſhort tempo- 
ardour little inferior to a ſummer's ſun, 

and the natural conſequences on the caſe 
there inſtanced ; I have lived to record (the 


caſe rightly conſidered) one in it's effects of 


that laſting kind, more than commonly e- 
qual to a ſummer's ſun, The ſame happen- 
ing in the Spring 1746, the very infrequent 
incident of which, being further this That 
there not only fell not one ſhower of rain 
little, or much, during the whole month of 
May, and a few days alſo, the latter end of 
April, and a day, or two in June, in the 
parts I live: But the heat and conſtant ſun- 
ſhine was equal in either, during ſuch term, 
to the greateſt Æſtival; ſome ſmall inter- 
vals excepted ; wherefore altho* before I had 
cauſe to mention only, two different manner 
of cold ſeaſons as cauſes extraordinary of la- 
teral germens-on the bodies of Oaks before 
Clear therefrom, or had been cleared thereof 
by art ; yet was ſuch ſingular ſeaſon produc- 
tive of the germens alluded to, more than 
either of the other recited. During which 
whole time alſo, as I carefully obſerved, and 
ſome days after the fall of rain; no Oak 
young, or old had made the leaſt new ſhoots 
8 3 at 
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at their extremities above; conſequently had 
no new channels to carry off the highly ra- 
refied ſap in the bodies: The leaves formed 
from the buds of the former year, not yield- 
ing a ſufficient diſcharge for it. 


Wu heat without rain upward, will 
not cauſe the heads of Oaks to vegetate in 
it's moſt natural manner; altho' the earth 
and conſequently their roots are never ſo full 
of moiſture (as was the caſe then, there hav- 
ing been great rains before) is not my buſi- 
neſs here to aſcertain, And it would be 
but of little uſe, as it cannot be beforehand 
prevented, to offer at reaſons, why on ſuch 
occaſions the ſap has a readier power to form 
even new. buds in the bark of the body, and 
thereupon to vent it's ſelf in lateral exertions 
farther, than at the head of the Oak, where 
there were buds ready formed to receive, 
and aid it onward ; It being my proper em- 
ployment only in- that particular caſe to take 
them all off again, when they are formed. 


Bur it concerns the proprietor to be in- 
formed, that he will find more ſuch extra- 
vaſations in dry, hot ſprings or ſummers, 
than in moiſt ſultry ones. One reaſon of 

| which, 
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which, among others, I take to be the pb. 
pleneſ+ at ſuch time of the whole body of 


the bark yielding to the preſſure of the ge- 
neral impulſe of the ſap within: Whereby 


it is not conſtrained to ſeek out ſuch weak 


in manner unnd 


„br! proceed to ſay That ſuch cold 


eaſterly winds ſometimes leave behind them, 
another effectual means of the ill effects al- 


luded to: But what we cannot with our 
own, nor perhaps could we with Galileo's 
eyes at firſt diſcover: Theſe are minute Be- 
ings, latent before in the womb of nature 


(no new creation) but not diſcernible to the 
naked eye, till they come to be big enough 


not only to devour the Oak's tender buds, 

but infant leaves likewiſe—till winds or their 
own weight bring them to the ground, if 
not before fetched away by Rooks and Crows, 
who are greedy of them ; or death other- 
wiſe bereaves them of their worthleſs lives. 
And of all the obſtructions of this diſtreſſed 
plant's kindly revegetating and recovery ; or 


that make an operator the more work about 


lateral germens ; ſuch vernal locuſts ( Aureli- 


as the Virtuoſi call them, as being of that 
G 4 genus) 


parts therein, where it may beſt vent it's ſelf 


41 N 
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genus) are the worſt, Nor need I be at any 
further ſtudy to illuſtrate _— than by one 
eagle parallel. 


Wrar thambow I ſhall. urge by way of 
alluſion, is from the late ingenious art (when 
uſed on proper occaſions of Anti-vegetation, 
viz, The deſirable reſtraint, in that caſe, 
that is put upon the over-vigorous growth of 
the ſhoots of vines and divers wall-trees by 
a diſcreet pinching them off. Which has 
no unappoſite reſemblance, to the rough and 


ragged wounds, left on the remaining parts 


of the boughs of any trees, which have been 
browſed off, by cattle: whereby enſues ſo 
great an obſtruction to the revegetation of 
ſuch plants, that the vulgar opinion of coun- 
trymen is, that their bite is venomous, 


I NEED go no further back for actual 
proof of ſuch exiſtencies and their effects 
than the ſpring 1743, when there were 
great numbers of well grown Oaks thought 
to be paſt all recovery thereby, and ever 
having leaves again. And this diſtemper, 
for ſo I think I may call it, was epidemical 
that ſeaſon in Suffolk and Eſſex, fave where 
the Oaks were extreamly well defended from 

2 ſuch 
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ſuch malignant blaſts and their genuine off- 
ſpring ; and where the foil was very rich. 
Yet I do not apprehend the bare obſtruction 
of the progreſſive part of the head of the 
tree alone, on ſuch occaſions, is to be con- 
ſidered, or the lateral germinations occaſioned 
for want of the accuſtomed diſcharge of the 
already aſcended ſap, at it's natural rills. 
But that, as I take it, there is a real ſympa- 
thetick correſpondence between the head of 
ſuch plant and the roots, in like manner as 
between the roots and the head ; as to their 
future cuſtomary efforts. .In which latter 


caſe a Green-houſe gardiner will tell, by the 


head of a plant ſet in a tub, almoſt the in- 
ſtant that the roots thereof are got to the 
bottom and ſides of ſuch domicill, The 
like indeed is ſeen in many vegetables, in 
the decline of their heads in the open earth, 
from a ſufferance of any kind in their roots. 
And were there not vice verſd altho' not 
a like, yet ſome peculiar diſaffection to the 


former vigorous faculties of the roots of a2 


plant, after the pinching off it's upper ex- 
tremities; a more fruit-bearing, and conſe- 
quently more weak and moderate flow of 
Sap for the future, would not be the effect 
thereof as it always is. The reaſon is plain 
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yy the injury to ſuch trees is likewiſe 
but moderate, namely becauſe there are al- 
ways collateral capillary veflels elſewhere 
open, (ſuch operations being uſually per- 
formed at the latter end of May, when the 


trees are in full leaf;) But ſuch diſcharges 


the Oak has not the leaft reſort to, whoſe 
whole verdant head has been gnawed off, 
and conſequently great diſcompoſure to the 
future efforts of their roots muſt naturally 
enſue. ; 


Tux accurate Mr. Ray, in his wiſdom of 
God in the Creation, inſtances the caſe of a 
great number of Mulberry trees; that en- 
tirely died by means of their leaves being 
gathered clean off, to feed ſilk worms. 
Whereupon may it not be ſuppoſed, that the 
ſap in the roots of ſuch grew: firſt torpid, 
on the deprivation of their correſponding 
vents—afterward entirely ſtagnated and cor- 
rupted? Yet had not ſuch mulberry trees 
totally died, is it not reaſonable to preſume, 
that the like ſufferance in their head would 
have occaſioned ſome inviſible languid effort 
in their roots? But taking my leave of Eaſt- 
ern winds— Hot ſudden vernal ſeaſons Long 
dry Summers—Robuſtan Aurelias, and all 

| 2 the 
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che before mentioned, ſuppoſed cauſes of __ 


teral germens, ariſing moſtly from a diſ- 
tempered Plethora of Sap; I deſiſt here from 
further ſpeculations thereuporP but all which 
paſt, I hope have been very allowably urged, 
and in the main have the favour not to be 
thought immaterially ; being however not 
unaware with what diſcreet coldneſs, be- 


' cauſe of the modern detection of many fal- 


lacious opinions formerly current in bhyfical 
caſes, that all knowing gentlemen give into 


NO of this kind. 


YET to ſupport ſome of the foregoing, I 


know not how any ſuch would be able to 


gainſay the man, who ſhould make an ex- 
curſion ſo far into the regions of fancy and 
the wilds of reaſon, as to maintain, that— 
nature without the immediate influence of 
ſolar heat by a proper commixture of hete- 
rogeneous particles, drawn from the earth by 
the roots of an Oak, as falts—ſulphur— 


dil — acids and other bodies for which Che- 


miſts never found a name; by a reciprocal 
opponency to each other, may at times raiſe 


a heat in the body of an Oak, and thereby 


cauſe an ebullition in it's fluids equal to the 


greateſt warmth of the ſun. The heat of 
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Bath water being now, by the moſt judici- 
ous, attributed to a like cauſe. And if that 
point is gained, ſuch a kind of free-thinker 
may poſſibly Anuire conſent, that whatever 
will raiſe a heat in a plant will cauſe it to 
vegetate: Whence further he may poſſibly 
urge, that from whatever cauſe the aſcent 
of ſuch fluids, or when aſcended, to what- 
ever occaſional cauſe again a defluxion down- 
ward is owing, a foundation thereby may 
be laid for the origin of lateral germens. 


For my own part, I ſtand in no need of 
borrowing any ſupport from the like meta- 
phyſical thoughts, it being I hope to be rea- 
ſonably concluded from many of the - cauſes 
before mentioned alone ; that the fap in the 


body of an Oak, from the common elaſtici- 


ty of the air, which is not long permanent 
therein, attains accidentally a diffuſive moti- 
on every way, viz. of the propulſion of the 
roots into the hard earth—again not only of 
it's natural aſcent upward, but alſo of an 
occaſional depreflure, as in the caſe of the 


Jeſſamine—and a like from a Spherical mo- 


tion of an injurious lateral protruſion of ger- 
mens, when either a defluxion downward, 
or an evolution upward is prevented by any 


obſtructi- 


[98] 
obſtructions— The frequency of which and 
wherefore, having I m_ been reruns: 
illuſtrated. | : 


I am come, and not before high time, 
to intimate, it being the propoſition meant 
at the beginning of theſe ſpeculations, that 
if another great end, beſides the efforts ſo 
often inculcated, has not been foreſeen, of 
the diſquiſitions paſt ; I ſhall think much of 
my labour loſt, if upon my firſt mentioning 
it, the affections aforeſaid, are not allowed 
to be the prime cauſes of the uſually thence 
too early iſſuing forth of the /ower boughs, 
or arms of an Oak; and keeping them in 
the like perpetual poſition. * But I ſuſpend 
the full determination thereof till I come to 
the head of the Oak's natural manner of 
growing in old England. As therewith is 
joined the full confirmation of the — 
on laſt ſpoken of. 


Now this being the elementary Chapter 
to that, and other things, I ſhall here beg 
leave, on account of ſome perſons I keep in 
view, and whom I would not have by rea- 
ſon of other matters intervening, loſe ſight 
of the cauſe and neceſſity of the practice re- 

commended ; 
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Sener; more fully, if poſſible, to re- 
monſtrate That by reaſon of the ſeveral 
kinds of cold before inſtanced, the ſap being 
ſomething condenſed; the ſame by hs "Fi 

of gravitation muſt deſcend from the head 
| of a plant, and not meeting with impulſe 
ſtrong enough from the ſtill aſcending, to 
cauſe it to re-aſcend into the deſerted veſſels 
above, and as fluids are always in motion 
and never idle, the ſame again, ſeeks an eaſy 
paſſage, firſt thro' the ſinuous network of 
the conſiſtent parts adjacent, then thro' the 
membranous rind, between the rough outer 
bark and the body; next more eaſily yet, 
thro' the outer- coat of the former by means 
of it's greater porofity, and inſtantly ap- 
pears in extra bodily Lilliputian ſhoots. 
And this the rather, the body being lower, 
and conſequently in a warmer poſition of air 
than the head, 


AND hereupon, it may not be amiſs fur- 
ther to obſerve, that were it not the nature 
of an Oak, as happily it is not, on all ſuch 
occaſions, inſtead of bodily germens, it would 
throw up traduces from it's roots. 


LASTLY, 


Is] 


Lartr. as on account of my ſelf 1 it 
may be needful ; I think proper to intimate 
to the lovers of a greater mixture of the 
dulce, with the utile on ſubjects of this kind; 
the greater hardſhip lying upon a georgic 
Proſaic Writer on mechanical operations, 
than on a georgie Poet on the like. The 
former is often obliged to fall into the dul- 
neſs of repetitions, where he thinks needful, 
before the reader has time to take his mean- 
ing; and at all times is not to omit the 
leaſt circumſtance, as he is not confined to 
the meaſure of verſe: And muſt thereby run 
the hazard of falling into futility, without 
the enlivening harmony of numbers, to pal- 
liate the flat particularities, and drineſs of 
his matter—But the Poet, where precepts 
begin to prove dry, or dull, will ſkip over 
them, after having firſt culled the flowers 
of things. Thus Virgil, on ſuch tender oc- 
caſions, ſtops ſhort and cries, 


——7 prata biberunt. 
And again— 
Et j. jam tempus equiim fumantia ſolvere colla. 


In like manner Rapin artfully excuſes him- 
{elf 
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ſelf from the tediouſneſs of delivering all little 


nice particulars, by his ſaying NOW, mean- 
W 18 


Art has fo far improv'd on nature's tore, 
That ſcarce it ſelf can add one beauty more 


ST1LL no ſooner will ſuch a languid Read- 
er commence or Actor, or Spectator on 
this ſylvan Theatre, but the melodious Sym- 
phonies of Birds—the ſoft modulations of 
tremulous Leaves—the inartful amours of 
cooing Turtles—and the young Woodward's 
intermiſſion of his whiſtle to ſing of Fubvia's 
| radiant Eyes, will make him forget my diſ- 
parity with the Poet, on account of my want 
of more harmonious terms and over plenty 
of dry matter. | 


CHAP. 
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OHAPTER W. 


Have yet to offer in caſe of need, and 
in order to mitigate an irkſome pere- 
grination thro* this ſubject, that it Is 
uſual for travellers iti paths but little beaten 
to think the ways tireſome and long. But 
ſuch have the happineſs to be able here, 
to take up in what part of the road they 
pleaſe ; as alſo that every ſtage will grow 
eaſter and eaſier. For my own part; it is 
now not more from promiſe, than with 
pleaſure, TI am come to ſhew an eaſier man- 
ner of deſtroying the whole ſpecies of la- 
teral germens, of ſuitable ſizes, iſſuing often 
from; or on the bodies of Oaks, different 
from my firſt eſſay. And that favourite 
Specific is a Contuſion of the fame with a 


£ | _— 
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hammer, whereby T have had extraordinary 
ſucces What, beſide the inſufficiency of 
the former before mentioned, gave the firſt 
riſe to this experiment, was the* difficulty I 
found and the time it took in removing 
+> H ladders, 
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LY 
ladders, how light ſoever they were made, 
from one tree to another; as the young Oaks 
in courſe grew the higher in body, as well 
as head, on every deſtruction of their lower 
boughs: Whereas I found much more eaſe 
and expedition by the help of one ſingle 
ladder, (as the other operation of the little 
goudges required two at leaſt, if not three, 
according to the ſeveral heights of the ger- 
mens,) to forward a young agent up the 
Oak, from the top of which he could be- 
gin climbing to any part thereof, with a ſhort 
handled hammer, or faw in his girdle, and 
a knife in his pocket; either for contuſing of 
germens—Qr debarking of boughs—Or ſaw- 
ing the latter off, when dead—Or fitting 
the bark of the main body where needful— 
Such a perſon being very well able to hold 
himſelf on, with his two legs and one arm 

for either purpoſe: The ſizes of the upper 
parts of ſuch Oaks bodies, not being of too 
great diameter for his graſp: And enough of 
ſuch climbers may be found in every county, 
well verſed in deſtroying Rooks and Crows 
neſts ; altho' a little practice will make the 
moſt inexpert at firſt in elimbing, artiſts there- 
in, provided they are light nimble fellows. 


IT 
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It ls to be noted that a blackſuiths 


ſmalleſt hand- bammer, (as it is called) is pros 
pereſt for the ſaid performance; and that 
the effects of contufion,. are very near alike 
to thoſe of debarking ; where the very wood 
of the germens is not entirely maſhed, or 
broken into ſmall flivers; which in the 
larger of that kind, as much as may be 
ſhould be avoided. But as more inſtant 

death enſues thereon, tho performed after 
the moſt judicious manner, than does on 
the debarking only of boughs ; there is there- 
fore the more . inſtant occaſion for barks 
fitting the body of the Oak in form a- 
forelaid; to give due vent to the violent a- 
gitation thence, of the ſap of the Oak, not 
unlike to the efferveſcence of the blood on 
the diſmembering a human body. 
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_ HavinG mentioned one only | 
manner of bark-ſ{ifting the bo- 

dies of Oaks, viz. in long con- 
tinued perpendicular flits from | 
near the top to near the bottom, | 
in three or four pretty equal diſ- | 
tances; I think fit to mention 

in this place, a different form, | 
and not the leaſt unſightly, | | 
which I have practiſed with e- 

qual ſucceſs, and which I think | 
comes nearer nature in the | 
figures of the fiſſures ſhe her ſelf | 
makes in the bark; as here ad- | | | 
joining deſcribed, The faid flits | « 
being ſhort and many, and per- : 
formed quite round each tree, | 
in faſhion which has no unapt | | 
reſemblance to the figure exhi- | 
bited : Altho' there is no need | 
of a mathematical exactneſs. | 


HavinG alſo given the agent a gene- 
ral intimation of the manner—uſes—and 
cauſes of his labour—and a ſufficient know- 
ledge of the phyſical effects of either con- 


tufing.— 
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tuſing—debarking—or bark-ſlitting the ſeve- 
ral parts of Oaks on proper occaſions It 
is -high time that he be inſtructed which 
ſort - will find the eaſieſt and moſt govern- 
able Objects of his practice; and again 
which - will require his greateſt in genuity 
and attendance to reform. To whom in 
the latter may not unjuſtly be applied, on 
the event, the tranſlation of an e 
proverb, viz, 


Exercens bene, ingenium, fin male 
inepitudinem ſuam indicabit. 


FirsT then as neither kind dh been 
ſufficiently enlarged upon before; it ſhould 
be obſerved, that the happieſt ſort and moſt 
_ complying Oaks with his deſigns, are thoſe 
whoſe bark may be ſaid to be comparative 
ly ſmooth and white, or filver coloured and 
withal pretty thin; of which pliant conſti- 
tution, not unfrequently , thoſe are, called 
Seconds, in good woodlands ; as likewiſe 
commonly Thirds, of thoſe falls near the 
intervals ſpoken of; and in all foils of a 
very homogeneous conſtitution, / are to be 
found even many large trees. To thoſe 
mel: excellent qualities, 1 might add ef 

4) H : of 


1 

of but a moderate cloathing of moſs, toge- 
ther with the inviſible characteriſtic, and 
undiſtinguiſhable at fight, but from the ill 
conſequences of the contrary ; that the bark 
of ſuch be of a diſunion (if I may fo call 
it) with the adjoining wood, I mean not too 
cloſely adhzrent, or contiguous to the body 
of the Oak, as before in part hinted, 


IT is very certain that in all healthful 
Oaks, the conſtruction of their neareſt parts, 
by which I ſhould rather ſay the tuberous 
parts between either, is fuch, as to be ex- 
tendible, fupple, and yielding to the crowd 

and preſſure of the annual rings of wood, 


which nature forms on the outer circum- 


ference of ſuch trees: With reſerve till 
of a ſufficient vacuity in the interſtice be- 
tween bark and wood, for ſuch ſap as is 
deſtined to aſcend into the head. Again 
in union with which aſpiring ſap, I muſt 
further add reception likewiſe in ſuch va- 
cuities for the fap extraordinary propelled 
thereinto occaſionally, from the inward ho- 
rizontal inſertions, fee Doctor Grew's Plate, 
Laſtly—when aſcended ; an adequate em- 
ployment thereof, without obſtruction, in 
the head of the trees and leaves; in order 
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that from a fortuitous flood of the like ſuc- 
culence, a forcible protruſion is not made 
thro' the capillary cortical veſſels, to the 
unhappy formation of the aforeſaid Dwarfi/h 
germens laterally. 


ALL which qualifications I take to be 
neceſſary to a regular proceeding of nature 
in this part of her province. And I look 
in the general upon all puny lateral produc- 
tions on the bodies of Oaks, even the too 
early iſſuing forth of the main arms to be 
præternatural, or invitd natur; in other 
words, that nature ordinarily proceeds not 
to the generation of germens in thoſe parts, 
nor ſo frequently of too early and untime- 
ly arms in the Oak's minority, (in good 
woodſoils at leaſt) but as ſhe is one way or 
other forced thereto, by extraneous means, 


Another indication of the healthful Rate of 


young Oaks, is, that their upper boughs are 


very much erect, and even their lowermoſt 


inclining thereto ; that is to fay, not much 
pendant, or hanging downward, but tend- 
ing more to an erect, than a horizontal po- 
ſition; eſpecially when winter has freed 
them e leaves ; as like- 
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wiſe that in their own form they are ſtrait 


and not over crooked, or curling. 


YET may a young Oak have all the 
good qualities before mentioned, and ſtill 
be incapable of ever becoming a large tree. 
As for example where an Oakling is un- 
happily grown from an old ſtubb, or father's 
head, as woodmen call it, how vigorous 


ſoever the firſt efforts are; which indeed 


for a time are obſerved to be more ſo, than 
thoſe which grow from ſingle ſtubbs: Yet 
no ſooner is the body and the head of the 
former grown to that content, that the old 
roots can carry them to; but both body 
and head ſtand ſtill; by reaſon that the roots 


themſelves are frequently ſo aged, as to 


have no further progreſſive motion: And 
this is the uſual fate of the offspring of ſu- 
perannuated ſtubbs, whoſe growths have been 
cut down ten, or a dozen times, perhaps 
mare, as Hl cedua ; yet while their off- 
ſpring is young are. able to ſupport it lu- 


ſtily. 


Now I am entered on this bead, it is 
pot leſs proper, the unknowing agent ſhould 


be informed what ſort of Oaks are leſs pro- 


miſin 
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miſing of being much aſſiſted by him. They 
are fiſt, ſuch, (to ſuſpend here a relation of 
all the cauſes) whoſe bark is ordinarily rug- 
ged, or deep furrowed—and black, or tend- 
ing thereto—whoſe laſt year's ſhoots, altho' 
a, following wet ſeaſon, are extreamly ſhort 
—and a further diagnoſtick of their inſani- 
ty, is, that their bark adheres almoſt as 
cloſely to the outer ring of wood, and ſticks 


thereon 1 as fat, as a bullock's 
hide to the fleſh—which is the reaſon that 


ſame of that ſort will not run, as the phraſe - 


is, in- barking time, at leaft not kindly, The 
ſtore of ſap collected in the whole winter, 
and foremoſt part of the ſpring, ſcarcely 
being ſufficient to lubricate the parts alluded 
to, either for the convenient purpoſes of na- 
ture, or of man. Too many. inſtances of 
this unhealthful ſort are to be found among 
Oaks growing in weak ſoils, or even in 
good, when ſprung from the old fathers 
heads before ſpoken of, yet may have ar- 
rived to the content from five, to ten feet, 
or more, and conſequently whoſe firſt up- 
per tier of boughs are ſomething above the 
ſizes of what I hive recommended to be 


debarked ; even before they: ariye at their 
fatal ſtand, 2 
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Wuicn unfortunate trees moreauer, In- 
ſtead of their having lateral germens here 
and there, ſhall ſometimes be found to be 
extreamly full of them, and likewiſe per. 
chance have on their ſides, boughs big e- 
nough to be debarked:; But in the main, 


are a kind of pigmy ſhoots that never en- 


creaſe much in bulk, of whatſoever con- 
tinuance they are; for if ſome occaſionally 
die of themſelves, which is frequently- the 
caſe, others of like ſort ariſe in their ſtead : 
But during the time of all the ſurvivors 
growth, they leſſen the aliment deſigned by 
nature for the head of their parent, and 
keep every part of the plant from any ma- 
terial encreaſe, at leaſt much reduce it. And 
this is the ſtate of all Oaks in a higher, or 
lower degree, as they have more, or le 
germens on their bodies. Yet altho' divers 
of theſe ſorts are little likely -to be made 
very fine trees by any art; ſtill the condi- 
tion of many of them is to be much bet- 
tered by thoſe who grudge not a little trou- 
ble, as will be ſhewn in the ſequel, _ 


Bur in weder to-provent the very be- 
ginnings of ſome ef theſe calamitie, as ſo 


Proper 
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an occaſion here offers, and if it 

would be thought agreeable to extend the 
limits of this diſſertation to any collateral ar- 
ticle, that may for time to come, reduce 
the number of many of the invalids menti- 
oned, and greatly encreaſe the ſtock of the 
healthful objects of the agent's induſtry 
and the proprietor's gain ; I ſhould adviſe 
all owners of woods, ftudious of ſuch an 
emolument, - whether the Hl cadua is 
felled by themſelves, or fold to others by 
the acre, that they truſt not even their own 
woodfellers, much leſs theirs that buy the 
ſame for fale again, to ſet out at their diſ- 
cretion after their indeliberate and blunder- 
ing manner, the proper ſtock of ftandils, or 
weavers, either in quantity, or quality. But 
if the matter is thought below the perſonal 
attendance of ſuch owners, or at an incom- 
modious diftance ; that they make choice 
of ſome judicious woodward, and the better 
to engage his care, to aſcertain to him more 
than common wages, ſome time before an 
ax, or hatchet is that way employed, ta 
traverſe the wood intended to be felled, 
having with him a boy carrying a pot, or 
tin kettle of tar, ſoft greaſe, and ſoot — 
up together ; in order with a bruſh to mark 
around | 
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around about a yard high, every ſuch weaver 
as appears propereſt for the ſucceeding wood- 
fellers to leave. And it is incredible how 
many acres two ſuch may mark a ſufficiency 
for in one day: Mhereby if an entry of the 
number is made, it will be entirely out of 
the power of the woodfellers to blunder, or 

commit any waſt of that kind unknown; 1 
call it very properly waſt, becauſe a fine 
weaver. cut down injudiciouſly, and an or- 
dinary one left in it's room, is a double waſt: 
Beſides it is well known what blunderbuſſes 
the common run of ſuch labourers are, as 
likewiſe that they are more attentive to 
make wages to themſelves, than careful to 
commit no waſt for their maſter's ſake, And 
if he who purchaſes the underwood i in groſs, 
or by the acre, is not a man of uncommon 
probity, in caſe he gives no ſuch orders 
himſelf, his woodfellers will think they merit 
of him, by ſetting out a parcel of poor— 
ſmall weak weavers, that the, faggot wood, 
and cord wood, alias round wood, may riſe 
the better. Whereby many N of diſ- 
tinction have been great ſufferers, and thoſe 
2 of all who gurke, 8 tewards or Bai- 
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Tals ſaid I proceed to admoniſh the 
careful agent, whom J think on this occaſi- 
on I may not improperly call the Dreſſer 
of the Oak, on it's careleſs and neglectful 
outer habit; that he may very ſafely barł- 
fit any ſuch in the height of ſummer, as 
well as the ſpring, whoſe bark he is able 
to lit with a ſtrong knife, at the ſame time 
he is contufing the 1 rg | 


Bur becauſe the ſtrongeſt knife in the 
ſtrongeſt hands, will not be able to per- 
form the like operation on ſome unthrifty 
Oaks of greater growth, much leſs on ſuch 
as are ſtill more in content of timber; he 
will find himſelf obliged to make uſe of a 
Cooper's Ax, not Hatobet, for that purpoſe. 
The uſe of which ſhould: not be too late in 
the ſpring : For if ſuch performance hap- 
pens in very hot weather, while the fap i 
in great "agitation and the ſun violent hot, 
the ſeveral flits thereby made will rend 
open, ſo as to expoſe the naked wood to 
wind and ſun, which is to be learnt from 
what has before been ſaid. But if the ſame 
is performed in mild weather in the ſpring, 
it is very agreeable to obſerve how the cut- 
tin 2 
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ting partially that ſtubborn ligature, will re- 
invigorate the whole tree, and call off the 
before deſtinated germinal ſap to the en- 
creaſe of bodily wood: The germens at 
ſuch time exiſting having been firſt runtuſed. 
Nor can I help thinking, but the remoteſt 
roots of ſuch trees, enjoy a ſenſible relief 
on the ſuppreſſion being thereby taken off, 
from their ſending up the aſpiring fluids they 
had imbibed from the earth to their proper, 
but before obſtructed ends, 


Nor, in this fort of F< 
mathematical exactneſs in ſtrait lines from 
top to bottom of an Oak, is neither neceſ- 
ſary, nor more uſeful, and if it reſembles 
that form of knife bark-//itting repreſented 
at the beginning of this chapter, it will not 
be amiſs. As alſo that ſuch Ax be faſhion- 
ed more like a meat Cleaver, but ſhorter, 
And if the agent has not a ſteady hand, the 
ſame ſhould have fwo gages, vis. one at 
either end of the blade, if I may ſo call it, 
which will prevent thro' unſteadineſs, his 
ſtriking any end thereof into the very wood, 
by an unleyel chop ; which as much as may 
be ſhould be avoĩded. Likewiſe that a wet 
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and dripping ſeaſon forwards very much 


this operation. 


'Txzs We to my recollection, that 
there are a ſort of Oaks, which if not al- 
ready grown too old, and conſequently their 
bark too ſtubborn for the operation of the 
Ax, muſt in all reaſon, highly reeompence 
the proprietor's trouble for the ſame z whether 
they have any ramuſculi on their fides, or 
no: Such being thoſe that are pigtailed, 
as the timber buyers phraſe is; meaning, 
too much improportion'd in their bodies a- 
bove, to what the girt is below ; whether 
the ſame has been occaſioned by a greater 
contraction of the bark above, from drying 
winds, or ſun or any other cauſe: But which 
expedient, if the former arguments, in fa- 


vour of batk-ſlitting, be admitted, will con- 


formably bring them, in time, to a more e- 


qual proportion in their upper parts to the 
lower; if the latter are at the fame time o- 


THERE are likewiſe Oaks which caſually 
grow flat, meating, not entirely circular 
in their bodies; which I apprehend to hap- 
pen from the greater Riſfneſs of cohæſion of 

the 
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the bark to the wood on the too flat fides ; 
which may attain a relaxation and the like 
conſequences therefrom by the ſame means. 
Neither of whieh events however have come 
within my own experience. 


Bur I am able to urge in ſupport of 
ſuch opinion the event of an experiment, 
J made of late years, on ſome young trees 
not bigger than my wriſt, which was the 
ſlitting their bark about four foot high from 
the ground fix times in the whole round, 
and renewing the ſame in the interſtices, al- 
ternate years, whereupon the bodies in ſuch 

rts ſwell'd out extraordinary to any other 

f the ſame. But either caſe is to be attend- 
ed to before it is gone too far, 


AGAIN, in the latter two caſes the ple- 
nary effects are not likely to be attained, as 
nature therein muſt be waited on, from one 
ſingle performance ; and therefore the fame 
are not viſibly to be expected till the force 
of two, or three operations ate over, in- 
termitting at leaſt a year between each, But 
theſe things I mention rather as matters of 
Diſquiſitions to the Curious. 


IN 
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In reference to the pig-tailed Oaks; the 


miſchief of their ſo growing, is very con- 


ſiderable to the proprietor. For the buyer 
will not accept them, without taking two 


girts, and often three, which is ordinarily 
a loſs to the owner: For ſhould the buyer 
accept them at one girt, it might be a loſs 


at whole lengths; as he muſt then be o- 
bliged to waſt the lower to the ſize of the 


far gone already, meaning where their bark 


ers would, if at all, take thoſe in time which 
are not. But giving up all that are hope- 
leſs of remedy therein—as likewiſe all other 


uſe of the Ax on their bark is impractica- 
ble—or where otherwiſe the before men- 
tion'd ſeeming over much to do, is too for- 
midable— 1 hope yet to make my advice 
welcome to all ſuch owners (as I have had 
therein ſo practical ſucceſs) for their debark- 
ing all boughs which have ſhot out of their 


arm of their heads; and contuſing of germens, 


to him, eſpecially if they are to be converted 
upper parts: Vet where ſuch Oaks are too 


is too ſtubborn for the operation, there is no 
more to be ſaid thereon ; but that the own-' 


Oaks whereon by reaſon of their age the 


fides between the ground and the firſt large 


if 
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if there be any; which of either ſort hap- 
pen more frequently in paſture timber than 
in woods, (the ſaid boughs not being bigger 
than the ſizes I have adviſed to be debarked.) 
And it is ſurpriſing what an eclairciſſement 
ſuch a dreſſing as the deſtroying the capillary 
germens by contufion, and the larger by 
debarking, will give to all well grown Oaks; 
over and above the additional value ſuch 
operations bring. The timber proprietor 
otherwiſe ſells, while the bodies are thereby 
in part obumbrated, what himſelf cannot 
clearly ſee beforehand the value of, and 
the buyer will hardly take the pains to ſhew 
him. 

As it concerns me to be as little as may 
be begging the queſtion only, when I am 
ſpeaking of the advantages to the Oak at- 
tainable by the energy of ſuch contufons; 
I know not better where to introduce the 
correſpondent inſtances, than here, that nei- 
ther Fern—Tanſy—Nettles—nor any other 
vegetables, if trodden on, or their heads by 
any other means much bruiſed, when in 
full fap, will throw out any more like tra- 
duces from their roots, had they any other 
ſupplemental way, as centzſed germens have 

| to 
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to diſcharge the future reſource of ſap n 
Of which ſort of plants it is again further 
to be remarked, that if their heads are cut 
off neatly by any inſtrument, they much 
readier ſhoot again from their roots, in like 
manner as germens when ſo treated by hook, 
handbill, &c. Further—it is well known 
to the moſt ignorant huſbandman how much 
more readily the graſs grows when cut by 
ſharp fithes, than when the like herbage 
has been trodden on, and battered with 
cattles tecth and feet. 


AND again as to the latter manner of 
bark-flitting, viz, that by the Ar; I muſt 
acknowledge that there is much more trou- 
ble in the execution of that ſort, than ſuch 
as require only the operation of the knife, 
ſince there muſt be ordinarily two light lad- 
ders of different lengths to command the 
diſtinct heights of the bodies of the Oaks. 
But I have ſufficiently experienced that gen- 
tlemen therefrom will find their account in 
all growing Oaks, of whatſoever ſize, where 
needful, and where it can be performed. 


And I perſuade my ſelf to make the credit 
of the uſefulneſs of that operation ſo reaſon- 


able before I have done, that it needs not to 
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be taken on the authority of my own aſ⸗- 
ſurance only; as alſo that I have already de- 
monſtrated the good effects of knife bark- 
Aitting on young Oaks, that there needs no 
other arguments thereon than what have 
been given. I would have no man on ſu- 
perficial motives, make light of the benefits 
ariſing from 4ark-/ſlitting in general, no more 
than from contuſion: Becauſe that great and 
ſtrange effects often proceed from fimple 
principles. Further—to inſtance one mate- 
rial effect of the former, not before menti- 
oned ; I may appeal to an eſtabliſhed ex- 
pedient to make a young crooked tree, of 
any ſort, grow ſtrait ; namely by ſitting the 
bark on the concave fide, which it performs, 
as I conceive, by only the hollow being 
thereby filled up with additional wood. 


Bur in reference to either of the per- 
formances, I ſhould not omit to intimate, 
that ſuch practices may not lie under diſpa- 
ragement for vain attempts; that there are 
ſome Oaks fa full beforehand in their 
bodies of ſuch minutiæ, or continued cluſter 
of ſuperfœtations, that moſt will be tired 
with dreſſing them. Yet I have many times 
had the fortune, for experiment fake, to get 
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the better of ſuch habitual indiffoſitions, 
and reſtore their parent to a healthful ſtate, 
by contuſing all ſuch germens the firſt year, 
and at the ſame time fitting the bark of 
the body alſo, in four equal parts from top 
to bottom, and renewing the ſame operati- 
on the ſecond year, in the interſtice between 
the former flits; as alſo by repeating the 
contuſion of the newly ſprung out germens; 
ſhould any part of the body ramuſculate the 
ſecond year, and bring forth ſuch illegiti- 
mate offsprings. 


For where the vital parts are not very 
deficient—Or the underſtratas of earth are 


not much reſiſtant. to a further progreſs of 


a tree's roots—there need be no deſpondence 
of a cure, even where ſuch germens are a- 


bundant—Altho' I had rather acknowledge 


my inſufficiency than prove it, by pretend- 
ing to give perfect diagnoſticks where they 
are, or Where they are not remediable : 
What I can give any man hopes of ſucceed- 
ing in, from my own experience, is, where 
there is no great defect in nature, in a 
ſtunted or unthrifty Oak, ſuppoſing it has 
much more in content than what is called 
timber — Where the ſoil is not ſo unfavoury 
Ps 9 able 
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[ x18 |] 
able as to reſtrain a free progrefſion fur- 
ther of it's roots therein—Where either a 
ſtop has been put ta his former thrift, by 
ſome unuſual drought, which is many times 
the caſe in ſoils of the weaker fort—Or has 
been brought into as bad a ftate of involun- 
tary inactivity, by being overtopped abovę 
Or curbed underground in his roots, by 
ſome more maſterly tree, while it ſtood 
Or where the vernal Aureliæ before men- 
tioned, had ſeemingly put it paſt all reſtitu- 
tion. In all which hopeleſs caſes, ſtill it 
is admirable, what a reſtorative to it's priſ- 
tine health, if ever it had any, the judicious 
uſe of the Ax, on the bark of it's body 
and the ſitting the ſame with a ſtrong knife 


on it's main arms will prove—Together with 


the contufion of the lateral germens, when 


properly fo univerſally drefſed— 


IT muſt be enquired of thoſe who are 
beſt able to drive the horſes of the ſun, as 1 
am neither able by any fatics, or ſtrength 


of reaſon to ſhew, on ſo ſmall motion as is 


given to an Oak by ſuch contuſion ; How 
great a ſpring may be given to the perma- 
nent and fixed air therein What elaſticity 
e the fluids ay attain— And what 

difſalvency 


| [ 119 ] 
diſſolvency of the too ſtrict ligature of the 
bark may enſue—Still were I to aſſert ſome 
degree of all, I know not who would be 


able to confute me. 


Bur theſe ſecrets of nature lyin g out of 
my reach, I leave to thoſe who are better 
able to ſupport their opinions for, or againſt 
either ; to perſue the relations of ſome fur- 
ther practical obſervations concerning the 
contuſed germens ; as, that I uſually cut them 
off, after they are entirely dead, to give 
leave to the little ringlets ſubſequently gene- 
rated on the body to cloſe up the wounds 
if they are any thing large. It is alſo ma- 
terial to be noted, that if all buds, altho” 
no bigger than a wheat kernel, are not at 
the ſame time contuſed, that they will ger- 
minate the year following, the more vigo- 
rouſly, for their elder brothers deaths: But 
conſequently are not to be looked upon as 
new eruptions, in prejudice to this experi- 
ment, if omitted, 


 Uron the whole of the foregoing mats» 
ter, I think my ſelf fully authoriſed to main- 
tain ; That, from very long and unvariable 
obſerva on theſe united experiments: 
14 * 
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The bodies of ſuch Oaks are therefrom en- 
larged—Their further little bodily ramify- 
ings moſtly prevented Their beauty much 
encreaſed—And, their value very greatly en- 


hanced— 


As to the complainants againſt me on 
any ſuppos'd, at firſt, difficulty · in the per- 
formances, a little uſe will make the ſame 
eaſy—And as to ſuch indolent and unenter- 
priſing owners, who care not to purchaſe 
or profit, or pleaſure with any ſtudy about 
them—As likewiſe ſuch who have but a 
ſlender taſt this way—They need be little 
perplexed at the ſeeming intricacy and the 
multiplicity of the foregoing directions; 
when abſtracted from my pretended ſolution 
of ſome phænomena, and - reaſons given for 
my various practices. All which ſuch may 
lay afide and neither hurt themſelves, nor 
me, ſo they pay but implicit obedience to 
the rules preſcribed. Whereby their me- 
mory being diſburthened they will have little 
occaſion to complain of intricacy and varie- 
ty. On whoſe account the rudiments ha- 
ving been as ſparingly as poſſible, to be in- 
telligible to them, laid down; TI ſhall for 
the future, in reſpect to the educatian of this 


great 
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great traveller on the Main, be ſtudious to 


confine my ſelf to themes leſs chargeable 
with perplexity, or likely to create any lan- 


guor in them, from my deduction of ſeveral 
points from one' general head : Begging par- 
don firſt of ſuch as are præadviſed of any 
intimations paſt, or to come, eſpecially if 
they are ſo obvious as not to bear once the 

repeating. I am not inſenſible there are 
divers of the learned, among whom it would 
be ambition high enough in me to commu- 
nicate in the whole to them, an Anecdote, 
or two of nature: For I pretend to give 
ſuch no general information, but what the 
perſpicuity of their own minds would have 


led them a directer way to, if they gave leſs | 


application to other matters. 


In reference to whom I think however, it 
may bear commemorating, that all debarked 
boughs leave out ſooner the ſpring after, 
than any other; as thence ariſes the admo- 
nition of a material ſylvatick zconomy : The 
fact of their ſo leaving, if I remember right, 
Dr. Hales has mentioned in his. vegetable 
Statics, and has likewiſe offered reaſons for 
it, but without the like application—lI take 
it for granted that no gentleman that is caly 
in 
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[ 122 ] 
in his fortunes, would without ſingular rea. 
ſons, take down for his own uſe, or fale, 
thriving and trees of finiſhed growths pro- 
miſcuouſly. And the aforeſaid obſervation 
will direct him to the knowledge what Oaks 
have done growing, or are leaſt growing : 
As all apparent vigorous trees, are ever found 
the backwardeſt in leaving out in the ſpring ; 
in like manner as the undebarked baughs to 
their affociates; Provided they are of one 
and the ſame ſpecies—the ſame bigneſ— 
like ſoil and on the like expoſure —even 
let the genus arboreal be what it will, either 
fruit, or foreſter, the argument will hold 


good, whoever ſhall give themſelves the 
trouble of a comparative meaſurement of the 
bodies of ſuch Oaks with others: But they 


ſhould take this caution with them, 012. 
to obſerve which had maſt, or moſt maſt 
that year; for in plenteous maſt years, the 
timber grows but little, and in like manner 
fruit trees when much loaded, 


My next propoſition is, the ſafeſt means 
J know' of, to prevent damage accruing 
neceſſarily to the body of an Oak at ſuch 
part, as where any larger boughs than I have 
propoſed, even large arms of timber trees 
s are 


[ x23 ] 
are to be taken off; on account of ſome 
viſta, or otherwiſe, Wherefore in order to 
a ſalutary execution thereof, and to obviate 
the belief in ſome gentlemen of an inevita- 
ble decay at the long run, in the part of the 
body of the Oak next adjoining : I think 
it needful to obſerve, that no inference is to 
be made from ſuch, as have ſuffered from 
arms dying caſually, and have been ſuffered 
in a lingering manner to rot off: For in 
that caſe it ſeldom fails of proving very inju- 
rious to the body of the tree, by means of 
their breaking off, in a rough and ragged 
manner, and frequently thereby drawing out 


ſmall ſplinters from the body it's ſelf, and 


leaving a few tough ſplinters ſticking out of 
the fame. Which (tho' I think I might 


ſpare ſaying it) are of courſe part of the 


hearty remnant of the broken arm, or ſuch 
parts of the body as the broken arm could 


not carry off with it: Which protuberances 


being left behind at the time of the fracture, 
not being ſoon corruptible, by their being 
moſtly of the moſt enduring ſubſtance of 
the body, do long remain thereon a ſort of 
aqueduFs, by their poſture of inclination 
to lead the rains in, to corrupt firſt, the ſap- 
py part of the tree adjoining, and then by 
"3 degrees, 
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124] 
degrees, the hearty; 3 28 the alternate changes 
of wet and dry, will gradually waſt and 
conſume any ſubſtance leſs hard than 2 
ſtone. And by ſuch time as theſe aquedu#; 
or prominences are themſelves periſhed and 
rotted off ; Nature then, and not before, 
and perhaps never with ſufficient power, 
ſets about a final cloſure of the waund. And 
the loſs cannot be computed till the tree 
is converted—Nor is the damage then to be 
computed barely from how — of the 
tree is thereby periſhed— But the ſale of 
the whole is loſt for the moſt valuable pur- 


poſes. 
As the truth of theſe obſervations is ob- 


vious to all but blind men, but not animad- 
verted on by any ſylvatick writer, that | 
know of ; at leaſt no means propoſed of 
remedying the miſchiefs ariſing therefrom; 
I think very little perſuaſion requiſite, as thc 
remedy withal is ſo eaſy, to induce the pro- 
prietors of old timbers to prevent the ruin 


of many a fine Oak, in ſuffering ſuch 


breaches to lie open and expoſed. As there 
are no greater managers than many men of 


fortune, in all other ro of Geoponics. 
NoR 
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Nor is the manner of taking off the 
large arms of timber trees, other than that 
of taking off ſmaller boughs. According- 
ly in the firft place, I would adviſe the de- 
barking ſuch arm, or arms at the proper 
ſeaſon of the year, that is, when the bark 
runs well; if large, for eighteen inches in 
length, or near upon, from the main body ; 
in which condition the ſame ſhould remain 


for one year, and if two, the better; that 


a pretty large ring of bark might in that time 
be formed by nature contiguous to the body 
of the tree, At the end I will call it of 
two years, if there is no great haſt, the 
ſame ſhould be ſawn off, avoiding a haſty 
fall, to prevent any ſplinters being drawn out 
of the body thereby: After which a chiſſel 
ſhould follow the ſaw, not only to fmooth 
the patent wood, but to hollow the edges 
inward next the barkring; which will the 
eaſier thereby dilate it's ſelf and cover the 
wound, But it being not proper to leave 
the ſame expoſed to the weather, tho' in 
a much better condition to ſhift-alone againſt 
it, than the rough and ragged wounds be- 
fore ſpoken of; it will be very needful to 


cover the patent part with an emplaſtrum 


made 
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made of equal quantities of hard tallow, 
bees wax and roſin melted and laid on warm 
with a bruſh in a dry day; or whatever ſub. 
ſtitute the owner ſhall approve of. In like 
manner all boughs wreſted off by high winds, 
or ſuch as it is neceſſary to take off when 
dying, or dead ſhould be treated, 


Tux emplaſtrum JI on ordinary occaſion 
generally uſe my ſelf, on taking off the 
largeſt ſize of debarked boughs, (for the 
ſmaller require none) is made with the like 
materials, but withal tempered with oil 
or pork lard, to the conſiſtence and ce and hail 
——nefs-only of butter ; which needs no melt 
ing, but may be ſpread over the patency 
with the thumb. And this practice alone! 
find keeps out the drying winds, as well a; 
rain, which are equally as injurious as a 
drying ſun : And would alike cauſe little 
fiſſures in the parts expoſed, and dry up the 
natural moiſture therein, which when dried 
up, nothing can reſtore again, And this 
kind of balſam is laid on with all the diſpatch 
3 


NexrT, to anſwer, if not to ſatisfy the 
needleſs ſcruples of any, that young Oaks of 
the 


4 
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the ſizes I have mentioned at the beginning 
of this treatiſe, by having their boughs ſo 
deſtroyed, ſuffer no damage thereupon ; as 
likewiſe that the latter Oaks ſpoken of re- 
ceive no material ſufferance on the occaſio- 
nal taking off a large arm in the manner 
preſcribed, and the application of proper vul- 


neraries, obliges me to give a definitive ac- | 


count, what becomes of the &nofs left in 
the bodies of Oaks, after the demolition of 


either boughs, or arms The ingenious Dr. 


Goddard before any other author I have met 
with, had the penetration to call ſuch Eno 


by the ſymbolical name of roots; And roots 


I think is every way a proper denomination 


of them; the ſame not being continuous 


but contiguous parts only to the body of a 
tree ; as appears by their frequent falling out 
of ſawn boards when expoſed to wind and 
ſun, Whence altho' the body jointly with 
the boughs of any plant, are but unitedly 
conſidered as one fingle tree : Still the main 
body thereof gives ſubſiſtence to many more 
virtual trees; as every bough growing there- 
from, is in ſtrictneſs to be conſidered as a 
little tree ; more eſpecially as the ſame does 
all the functions of a tree growing in the 
earth, Particularly by ſending out divers 

1 
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ſhoots from ſuch roots, when their head is cut 
off by hook, handbill, &c.— Further as a roy 
in the earth joſtles and removes by it's ſu- 
perior ſtrength of extenſion, any adjoining 
ftrata's of earth, to make way for it's habi. 
tation and ſubſiſtence : So alſo do the other 
roots in their terra in the body of the tree, 
crowd - croſs— and contravene the inward 
perpendicular ſap tubes and horizontal in- 
terſtices, and all other ceſſible parts of bo- 
dily wood, for their habitation and ſubſiſt- 
ence— 


HAviNG given the true characteriſtic, or 
proper name of ſuch krots—declared the 
means of their preſervation when their na- 
tural offspring is deſtroyed—ſhewn their 
ſimilar powers with roofs growing in the 
earth—And their parts diſtin& from the 
body of any Oak, gteat, or ſmall—I am 
coming now to uſe very ſtrong ſolicitations 
to gain credit, that ſuch roofs themſelves in 
their new ſtate (I muſt call it) alluded to, 
do not thereon naturally periſh, if protected 
from the injuries of the outward elements 
by means of the balſam ſpoken of; like to 
what befalls all roots, or knots ſo expoſed, 

whoſe quondam boughs have been deſtroyed 
| by 
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by chance, For tho' I did not admit them 
to be continuous parts of the body of the 


tree wherein they grow, but only con- 
tiguous ; yet are they virtually ſo, in refe- 
rence to the former quality, as to receive 


after the demolition of their defunct pro- 
duce, the aſcended fap in the main body 
into them ; which it is plain they had the 


faculty of thence doing and from no other 


fountain, for the ſubſiſtence of their own 
progeny while living: And from what time 
ſoever there is no further call of ſap from 
the body for it; they tranſmit all the in- 


flux of aliment of that kind, therefrom, to 


the upper living boughs of the tree z having 


a propenſity thereto, from the natural ſucti- 
on, or attraction of the ſuperior parts of the 


tree; as alſo from the compulſive force of 
the aſcending ſap below: Saving ſuch a 
portion thereof, as is called off to enlarge 
the circumferential growth of the principal 
body, by the eaſy acceſs that is given there- 


to by the bark being ſlit near to adjoin- 


ing. 


THAT this agere et pati, this receiving 


and diſcharging again the ſap received, is a 


_ ſtill belonging to ſuch roots, note - 


K withſtanding 
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withſtanding the formation of their parts is 
compoſed of pores tranſverſe, is evident 
from the practice and effects of grafting ; 
V herein the combined parts of ſtock and 
cyon, muſt be ſaid to have as irregular an 
union, if not a more unnatural compoſition 
and heterogeneous corpuſcles, than ſuch 
roots with the body of the tree. If the ſtreſs 
lay upon the capacity of the fluids not hav- 
ing ſuch a motion in their little intorted ca- 
vities therein; an analogy might be brought 
from the conſtant circulation of the blood in 
the ſmall winding Veins of all animals; 
wherein it is allowed by Malpigbius and 
others duly to circulate, altho' not fo 
ſwiftly. 


Upon the whole, having further ſhewn 
that theſe new named roots are not imper- 
vious to fluids, that is, neceſſarily die not 
hat they continue capable both of re- 
ceiving and remitting the ſame again to the 
parts mentioned after any uſe thereof in 
their former ceaſe—And conſequently are 
thereby well enabled to perform (if I may 
ſo call them) all manner of animal functi- 
ons—lt is indubitable reaſon to conclude, 
that the great damages diſcoverable many 

ets 2 times 
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times in the working up of old timbers, are 
entirely owing to the neglect of the ori- 
ginal owners, from their not timely ap- 
plying ſuch kind of remedies againſt the 
ſame, as have been preſcribed. Inſomuch 
as all the injury that with any ſhadow of 
reaſon can be alledged to proceed from. the 
roots of the higheſt fizes of boughs, I have 
recommended to be deſtroyed ; is no more, 
than that the clear riving quality of ſuch 
trees, for the uſe of the cooper, clapboard 


maker, lath and pale render, may in time 


to come be ſomething injured, even to the 
content of the diameter of ſuch root:: The 
which cannot be any thing conſiderable, as 
it is well known, that the cleareſt bodied 
Oaks that have otherwiſe ſo naturally grown, 
had once ſome boughs near, if not full as 
big, that caſually periſhed in their youthful 
growing ſtate, in their ſides; either by their 
having been obumbrated and ſtifled for want 
of air, by the higher domineering boughs 
of the ſame—Or perchance by lateral ad- 
joining boughs of other trees-—Or by being 
within the reach of cattle, have by their 


browings undergone a lingering death — And 


yet after ſuch fatal conſequences, no ap- 
Rue: injuries of that kind have been com- 
K 2 plained 
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plained of therefrom, by the future render 


or cleaver. 


No is it at all difficult to account, why 
any ſuch ſuppoſed damage ſhould be nearly 
imperceptible, from ſuch ſmall and yet 
living roots : For no ſooner are the outer 
parts of them covered by the barkring ſpoken 
of, and a new parenchyma compleatly form- 
ed, whereby an abſolute cloſure is made 
to the once open parts: But nature proceeds 
thereunder in her accuſtomed manner, of 
forming new erect rectilineal ſap tubes in 
the annual circumferential rings of new wood 
over ſuch roots; in like manner, on occaſi- 
on, Cleavable as the cleareſt parts of ſuch 
trees, and fo cloſely united to the parts al- 
luded to, as they become inſeparable. And 
this with the utmoſt confidence I may aſ- 
ſert; ſince not being willing on either ac- 
counts, to truſt ſolely to the ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial reaſons that firſt led me to this prac- 
tice; where demonſtration might be had 
to confirm ſo material an hypotheſis ; I made 
no ſcruple to cut open, as ſoon as they were 
ready for the proof, with a chiſſel, ſeveral 
young Oaks, which were of leaſt account 
to me, in ſuch parts where the once aper- 

tures 
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tures ſpoken of, were by the new bark en« 
tirely cloſed up: And found thereupon, 


ſuch inward * in the ſalutary ſtate de- 
ſired. 


I nop the reader who intends to be a 
practitioner this way, will not think I have 
miſpent either his time, or my own, by 
being ſo long in endeavouring to clear up 
the foregoing points: As thereon the hap- 
py fruits of all our expectations and all our 
labours depend. But expectations on my 
own fide, are now no more; other than 
what are founded on my preſumption of 
having obtained hereby, every reaſonable 
man's aſſent to the preceding arguments: 
Whence I am the more emboldened, on 
account of the benefits attainable with ſo 
much eaſe and certainty by the like diſci- 
pline on Oaks; to urge the reflection, how 
welcome a ſcrivener, or broker would be to 
a monied nobleman, or wealthy commoner, 
that ſhould put either in a way to make, 
tho' but one per cent. more of their caſh ſo 
curely, provided it ſhould bring in intereſt 
upon intereſt, 


K 3 TIMBER 
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TIMEER then being readily to be con- 
verted into money, may not improperly be 
looked upon as current Specie—And by this 
kind of brokerage will pay intereſt upon in- 
tereſt—As likewiſe advance ſuch capital ad 
valorem——012. for all the charge that by this 
practice will be brought upon it, 


IT is now ſome years fince, on theſe to 
me indubitable reaſons, accompanied with 
ample demonſtration of- the conformable 
ſucceſs of manifold experiments of this kind ; 
that I had then, ſome intention of tendering 
my ſervice to his Majeſty now on the throne, 
for the Typical execution of the like prac- 
tice, -in ſome of his foreſts : And new foreſt 
in Hampſhire, more particularly ; wherein 
by this time, there cannot now be leſs than 
a hundred thouſand young Oaks, which 
ſtand in need of ſuch culture; if the Act 
ordained in the late King Villiam's time, for 
encloſing a vaſt quantity of acres therein, 
and inſtantly ſowing the ſame with acorns, 
was well executed; and afterward all cattle 
kept out, 


BuT 
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Bur ſuch employment now, is wide of 
my defires, and as much beyond my preſent 
ability as my ambition: Yet had it been o- 
therwiſe, I know not what Patron to re- 
commend me to his Majeſty, I ſhould have 
found at court: As it is their own height 
and grandeur every one aims at there, and 
among all the great number of Placemen, no 
Intendant de Police of that kind, or any 
like it: While France has hers, and even a 
Marguiſs du Queſne : But England has nor 
Garter'd Knight nor Margquiſs of it. As 
unmindful that, as by God's appointment, 
one of that family, had once prolong'd the 
life of a Britiſh Sovereign. But fo fares it 
with the memory of Charles's providential 
Oak, unfigur'd by any laſting Emblem, and 
ſuch its Fate, only lamented in theſe ſhort 
liv'd Lines. 9 
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CHAPTER v. 


I Should be guilty of an omiſſion to the 
inadvertent, did I not intimate in favour 
of tall timbers; that more will ſtand 


J n an acre, and do leſs injury to grals, 


grain or underwood, according as the places 
on — they grow happen to be; than 
large headed and low boughing trees do: 
And that the ſap employing it's ſelf more on 
the body of the lofty, they will be con- 
verted the leſs to firewood ; that is to ſay, 
they will be the leſs in head; which bears 


no proportion in _value to the content in 
body. Gs * 


33 


Bur what the real difference and ine- 
quality between them is, I believe, known 
to very few : Wherefore as I think it will 
prove no diſagreeable digreſſion, and as I 
am haply provided to give a juſt eſtimate 
therein; I ſhall 'run the hazard of the ac- 
ceptableneſs of it. 


I oNCE 
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I onct took down an elm, which to 
all outward appearance, while ſtanding, was 
ſound inwardly as well as outwardly : But 
when fall'n, or fell'd, it proved what wood- 
wards call doted, and to be fit only for the 
fire; altho' without the leaſt cavities, or 
hollowneſs : The ſame on an exact meaſure- 
ment, amounting to forty feet only exclu- 
five. of- the bark. I had the curioſity to 
make the experiment, what an exact load 
of any timber (computing forty feet to the 
load) was intrinſically worth for the fire only: 
I cauſed thereupon the ſame to be ſawn in- 
to Stackwood lengths, viz. one yard and 
one inch, and inſtantly riven into billets, 
before any waſt could be made by purloin- 
ing: And the whole of it with the very 
bark, (over which as I faid it was not mea- 
ſured) amounted to a ſingle ſtack only, of 
eight feet in length and five in height. 
Whereby it appears—That a ſtack of fire- 
wood, in ſuch parts where it ſells for ten 
ſhillings only ; when delivered to the buyer 
after the charge of Felling—Riving—and 
Carriage to any moderate diſtance is de- 
ducted—amounts barely to two pence per 
foot, and not to that, where the fize of 

ſtack wood 
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ſtackwood is cuſtomarily fourteen feet in 
length, and three feet and two inches in 
height. Nt eee 


Tuts I think one ſtrong inducement to 
the proprietor to uſe his art to employ the 
ſap of an Oak, to the greater encreaſe of 


of Tuch will be in their content the leſs, 


and conſequently the tree of more value. 


of timber, whereby the hea "oh 


Nox are clear bodily lengths alone, by 
the means propoſed ; but all, that lies in 
our power, by art, to advance the value of 
the Oak, when grown to perfection: As 
there remains yet another point of education 
of 1t when young, coefficient to that end ; 
and that is, by cauſing it to grow bending 
or crooked, for the uſe of the Shipwright— 
or on occaſion the Architect | 


Mr. Yarrington, in a treatiſe of his pub- 
liſhed many years fince, ſpeaks of an habi- 


tual practice about Oldenburg in Germany of 


that kind; and that Oaks ſo diſciplined and 
fit to be converted to their proper uſes, 
were tranſported thence to the neareſt rivers 
ang floated down to Holland: But has not 

as 
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as I remember deſcribed the manner of the 
original diſcipline. The like has formerly 
been, but moſt frequently unſucceſsfully at- 
tempted in England; from a wrong manner 
of bending the heads of young Oaks to 
ſomething that is ſtable, in order to confine 
them in that poſture. The conſequences of 
which have been, that after high winds 
ſuch cords by chafeing thereon, * eat 
thro' the bark into the very wood : And 
where that has not happened ; as nature in 
that kind of vegetation is prone to erectneſs; 

new perpendicular maſter ſhoots have pro- 
ceeded out of the upper ſides of the bend- 
ing parts, and that ſo much the rather, as 
the aſcending ſap in ſuch bending: parts was 
ſomewhat reſtrained. in it's progreſs by the 
conſtriction of the ligature: Which ſhoots 
when cut off according to old cuſtom by 
hook, handbill, &c. have ſent out near ad- 
joining three or four, perhaps a dozen more 
in the room of each; Which has brought 


that obſolete practice” fo much the: more into 
diſuſe. "_— DE, 


 AnoTHER like "expedient of ſome of 
our progenitors has been, to tie a cord with 
a weight at the end of it, to ſome part of 
their 
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their tops, which 'by ſwinging 'about with 
every motion of wind has proved more de- 
trimental than the former. For in the for- 
mer caſe, their ill ſucceſs was owing for 
want of a nooſe of proper leather about the 
head of the Oak, as I have found upon 
trial, 


Bur might I be thought qualified to re- 
commend a better time and ſafer method of 
that kind; I would adviſe thoſe who have it 
in their power, and - withal ſuch long liv'd 
views for the good of poſterity, to attempt 
the bending ſuch only as are not bigger, or 
not much, than a man's thumb; and that 

fo, as the bending part ſhould be on the 
lower end of the plant, and fo for ever to 
continue. Yet can this performance be only 
ſecurely executed, where no traffick of cat- 
tle, or idle people come. But this. is to be 
faid in favour of a tree bent at the lower 
end, and not only that ſuch operation is 
the readier to be performed, but that it is 
not, in that poſition, ſo likely to be riven by 
intenſe froſt after a great fall of wet; which 
is an incident many times to trees crooked 
upwards and thereto expoſed in their bend, 


ſo much the more, 
| THAT 
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TA 1 . experiment will ſucceed in 

young trees of any kind, is evident from 
Georgic the I. of Virgil, where he ſays, 


Continud in filvis magna vi flexa domatur 
In burim, et curvi formam acct pit ub uimus 
aratri, 7955 


I ſhould likewiſe have ſpared mentioning 
the ſucceſs of ſuch an experiment, were I 
not prepared with an anſwer, if aſked, what 
encouragement I could urge for the trouble 
that muſt be taken in ſuch an enterpriſe : 
And that is now found to be—If a tree is 
bowed at one end only, (tho' if at both the 
better) it is ſufficient to entitle the timber 7 / 
merchant, at the Navy board (and the ori- J * 
ginal proprietor has a right to make the like „ 
account to him) to a hundred foot Meetings, 
as the phraſe is, for every bond fide, eigh- 
ty; being conſequently a fifth more in value 
than ſtrait timber. There was indeed a 
time, when, the allowance on that account 
from the government was greater : But fince 
the invention of - crooking ſhip timber „ 
fire; natural bent timber has been a falling * / 
5 The improvements in the Ship 


yards 


. 
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yards is now likewiſe ſuch, as to be well 
able to make good work with ſtrait, where 

only knee timber was formerly uſed: Vet 
do not ſuch builders pretend, that what is 
artificially crookt by fire, is equal in ſtrength 
to what is ſo grown—=I may call naturally, 
this way. 


Bu r as no body will be ſo hardy to fay 
that our Ship-timber grows upon us, but it 
muſt be owned every ſort of that kind grows 
ſtill ſcarcer, more eſpecially the moſt deſira- 
ble knee timber: And whereas all poſſible 
means in this age, are ſought after for the 
improvement of landed eſtates; Why ſhould 
not a practice of this nature be revived a- 
mong ſuch as have the opportunity? eſpeci- 
ally as no doubt great amendments may be 
made to my theory; I might ſay great en- 
largements to my practice thereon. 


I Have not in this article nor in ſome 
other before been intendedly writing to per- 
ſons who ſtand in need of annual returns of 
their time, and lands; but ſuch as wanting 
neither ability, nor diſpoſition of their own 
to many of the foregoing mathemata ; yet 
hare not happily fall'n upon the right know- 


ledge 
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ledge to exerciſe either—Or ſome that have 
been diſheartened by the - miſcarriages of 
others in the particulars mentioned—Or 
others that have been overruled by the diffi- 
dence of others from entering into projects, 
(as they may have been invidiouſly called) 
of this kind. 


I AM coming next more largely to treat 
of a branch of culture of Oaks that are paſt 
the latter diſcipline : But are the very pro- 
per objects of that mentioned at the begin- 
ning, vi. young groves raiſed from the a- 
corn, or otherways—Or in common woods 
—Or great waſts—not exceeding the ſizes 
mentioned therein, Whereby I propoſe to 
make it evident, that many proprietors of 
ſuch vegetable jewels, in order that they 
might avoid the errors of Meſſieurs Lawſon, 
Evelyn, and Cook; are fall'n into another. 
For in order to advance ſuch ſtriplings in al- 
titude they let them-grow ſo thick and in 
ſuch cluſters, that their heads have nothing 
but the zenith of heaven to enjoy : Whence 
for want of elbow room, they chafe and gall 
each other ; unleſs here and there ſome over 
maſterly plants, partly from a ſu perior EX= 
. from an acorn, and alſo in a good 

a degree 
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degree from ſome kindlier underſtrata's of 
earth, uſurp thereby a haſtier horizontal ex- 
tenſion of their heads over their fellows. 
In which ſtate the whole are ſuffered moſtly 
too long to grow, the too indulgent and 
otherwiſe happy owner, delighting his eyes 
with their encreaſing procerity, and clearneſs 
of their bodies from ramifications, their ſide 
boughs in the general having been ſuffoca- 
ted in a good meaſure, for the want of ſun, 
rain, and air Till at length the flarving 
condition of many, which loudly beſpeak 
their oppreſſion, moves the otherwiſe help- 
leſs proprietor, to put ſuch quite out of 
their pain ; but perhaps not much more than 
by a decimation, by which the remainder 
for a ſhort ſpace have a little more breathing 
room—At which beginning few owners thin 
them ſufficiently, but ſuffer too many to 
continue yet ſtanding : Which flattering in- 
ducement uſually proceeds from a view, 
that the remaining Supernumeraries may 
afterward turn to a better account than for 
the fire—As likewiſe that the near neigh- 
bourhood of the ſurvivors may in a little 
time again ſtifle and ſuffocate each other's 
ſide boughs; in order to attain the other- 
wiſe juſtly deſirable beauty of a yet higher 
altitude 
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altitude of their bodies; ſuch owners how-= 


ever overlooking their unzquable bigneſs 
many times to their height—In which fight- 
ing ſtate of theſe combatants, it is found 
neceflary again, after ſome time, by the tao 
viſible appearances of mutual damages to 
each other; to proceed to another extirpa- 
tion, by which time however their grace- 
ful and exemplary aſpiring, (much pleaſing 
but deluſive View) is ſuch, as to go to their 
heart to take many more down : But finding 
a general indulgence to be but cruelty, they 
are forced upon it—In the revolution per- 
haps of one ſeven years more, ſuch pro- 

prietors become ſufficiently convinced that 
Oaks like not fellowſhip like reeds: But 
the time being come, that they are to make 
a little better return of what require a fur- 


ther extirpation, than for the fire (for it muſt 


be called but a little) ſince fir timber of their 
ſize is ſo cheap, and ſo much better; as no 
foreſter is worth leſs for mechanical uſes, 
than Oak; aſh, and elm, from their firſt be- 
ginnings, being all heart, as the other is 
moſtly ſap, with a mixture often of nolens 
volens, they ſet about making another draught: 
out; and poſſibly ſuch as are unexperienced, 
take down all the crooked ones to chooſe 

os However 
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However that be, by this time, the ſtanding 
plants, with the before, and poſſibly ſome 
1 yet remaining to be extirpated, have ex- 
| hauſted much of the ſpirit of the ground, 
which the plants deſigned at laſt, to bleſs 
and make happy, coming ages, were entitled 
to, and ſhould much earlier have had, the 
ſole propriety of, Whereby they have like- 
wiſe inviſibly undergone (But what the pro- 
prietors eyes do not ſee, their hearts do not 
grieve) great ſufferance in their roots, from 
being reſtrained, by the oppoſition of their 
rivals below, from a more maſterly exerting 
themſelves in the earth; if not put to an 
entire ſtop ; and thereby obliged to turn in- 
to a mat of ſmall fibres—For where the bo- 
dies ſtand ſo thick above, it muſt be con- 
_ ceived, there muſt be contention in the roots 
bd below : And where-ever there is ſuch op- 
(| _ poſition, they will meet with a ſtop to their 
i progreflive motion : A vital ſtop, and of all 
kinds, if rightly conſidered, the worſt ! For, 
| what the ſtomach is to an animal, the roots 
. are to a plant; nor do their organical parts 
underground only ſuffer ; but their bodzes 
too, by being ſo thick above: For the ſame 
it are in the mean while thereby prevented of 
| the nouriſhing ſucculence, they would other- 
| ; pe E wiſe 
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wiſe have imbibed from all gentle ſummer 
rains and dews ; which their outward pores 


would have been capable of receiving had 


they ſtood thin. Much leſs can their roots 


have any benefit of the greateſt ſummer 
rains; as what on ſuch ſingular occaſions, 
the upper parts of the trees do not drink 
up, the long coarſe graſs thereunder, will 
— And what a great account, is, further to 
be made of; their bodies in the mean while 
are debarred of a greater extenſion, from 
the rarefaction of the air within them, and 
the fermentation of their fap proceeding from 
folar heat ; and conſequently have every 


way eſſentially ſuffered in the grow:ng pe- 


riod of their Being; and that, both above 
and under ground; whoſe periods of exiſt- 
ence by a univerſal conſent of naturaliſts, 
have been eſtimated to amount to near 
three pretty near equal ſtages : One grow- 
ing, one ſtanding ſtill, or next to ſtill, and 
another thoroughly decaying : Whereto I 
ſhall only urge the opinion of one great Vir- 
tuoſo ; and that is Quintinye; who in his 
treatiſe of agriculture thus ſays, © Every 
e plant has a determinate, certain and in- 
de fallible ſtint, or term for it's beginning 
and duration” —Let this argument be 
"he 2 taken 
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taken again, in the light of animate Beings : 


And who has not obſcrved in the latter, that 


after long indiſpoſitions, deobſtruent to their 
growing Criſis ; ſuch hardly ever upon an al- 
terative ſtate, make away again tantamount 


to what they had been retarded in their early 


growth: No more will an Oak ſtretch it 


away, and in the end be every way well 


proportioned, when ſuch his maladies are 


removed, and no other loſs accrue to the 
owner, than what the ejected tenants at wall, 


(by which I mean the extirpated plants) had 
been admitted to retard his growth in his 
minority: And that nature has a ſimilar 
manner of proceſs in all her works, is well 
known to the judicious—To bring the pre- 
ſent caſe nearer a parallel; admitting a paſ- 
ture was overſtockt with either horſe colts, 
or horned weanels; would either after a 
long confinement therein, and being kept 
to a ſhort allowance of proper food, ever 
make equally as fine creatures in beauty, 
bulk, or ſtature ; altho' afterward never fo 
plenteouſly kept, and fed? Is it not an eſ- 
tabliſht maxim to let either have a belly full 
when young and growing ? fatal alike to 
future comelineſs, height, and grandeur are 
all remoras to the as natural efforts of the 


Oak, 
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Oak, at ſuch period of it's Being—Nay 
were ſuch plants .on whom the inheritance 
of the ſoil, is at length to be entailed for 
life, miraculouſly to ſtand till (as the ſun. 
did for Joſhua) during the exiſtence of their 
ejected brethren, and that their vital courſe: 
was not to be ſhorten'd thereby: That 
would not ſerve turn; for in the mean 
time, the congenial vegetative ſpirit of the 
earth, with irreparable profuſion would be 
exhauſted, and the ſame cannot be too much 
laid to heart. What other is the occaſion: 
that timber in old woods is not ordinarily 
ſo large as thoſe in paſtures? but that in the 
latter there are not ſo many ſubterranean 
robbers—To come yet, if poſſible, nearer 
the caſe: If there is no account to be made 
of the congenial vegetative ſpirit of the earth 
being immoderately exhauſted thereby: Then 
all our moſt judicious gardiners are reprove- 
able for taking out a good quantity of earth 
in gardens or orchards, where an old tree 
has died, or even a young one that has been 
of any continuance there; to recruit as they 
properly call it, the ſame with virgin, or 
untry d Earth; before they put a new one 
therein, eſpecially. of the ſame ſpecies— 
4 if the bodies of trees are not the more 

L 3 cheriſhed 
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cheriſhed by an uninterrupted enjoyment of 
ſun and air—of rain and fertile dews—even 
a free combination of every element—How 
come the bodies of ſuch about London that 
are cloſe box'd up, to protect them from 
idle paſſengers, not to grow in any propor- 
tion of bigneſs ? in the ſame time, to thoſe 
that are not——Another - notorious advantage- 
ous influence of the ſun in particular, on 
the manner of expediting the growth of the 
Oak, is ſuch that it is juſtly matter of ſur- 
priſe, the notoriety thereof ſhould not have 
had before this time, proper influence on 
the minds of ſuch proprietors : As it is diſ- 
coverable in every carpenter's yard, that in 
the inſide of the body of an Oak, if any 
thing large, when croſs cut near the Butt- 
end, the circles which denote eyery year's 


; growth, are found to be rather longer from 
the pith on the egſt and weſt fides, than on 


the north; but much longer ſtill on the 
| fouth fide ; and this only as having had moſt 
benefit of the ſun : Inſomuch as the Time 
' " pith which, if not quite, was very near, the 
center of the Oakling when not bigger than 
| a man's thumb, becomes not the true center 
* of it when grown old, by two or three inches, 
; Ffometimes much more, as I have often prov'd, 
THE 
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Tux uſe again I make of this obſervati- 
on, is this ; If Oaklings are much hous'd, 
as in the caſe I am now upon, and their 
bodies greatly ſhaded by each other ; as 
the inmoſt of ſuch muſt be; every fide of 
their bodies is then a kind of north expoſi- 
tion, and muſt inevitably loſe a great ſhare 
of the partial benefit of a more dilated 
ſoutherly extenſion of their bodies, for want 
of an open ſun, And if the Dendranato- 
miſts are conſulted, their report will be, 
how much greater the ſap veſſels are on the 
before mentioned fide— 


Ax p whence came the notions of /imt- 
pathy and antipathy to be exploded, in vege- 
tables, as why ſome love, and ſome again 
hate each other? But from the diſcovery that 
the latter proceeded only from ſuch as af- 
fected one and the ſame nutritious aliment ; 
and from the former's attachment to a diſ- 
ſimilar, 


AGAIN, both in this reſpect, and in re- 


gard to the great injuries all kinds of vege- 
tables receive from each other, by too great 
A propinquity of place ; eſpecially if they 

L 4 are 
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are of the ſame kind; the like apprehenſi- 
on, and the like remedies are applied and 
brought down to the meaneſt capacities, in 
frequent inſtances both in huſbandry and 
gardening, But more unheeded error! in 
places defign'd for compleat timber. Each 
princely Oak like other ſovereigns not liking 


to have it's own capital near others domini- 
ONS, | 


Nox can any party of virtuous pleaſure 
be the leaſt pretence : For neither ſo aduſt is 
our clime, or hot our blood as neceſſarily 
to covet ſuch a Freſco of cool ſhades, as Ho- 
race meant by gelidum nemus; whoſe cloſe 
above, but airy canopy below was indeed 
fitteſt for the © chor: nympharum leves of a 
laſcivious poet; ſince groves expoſed to 
more open ſun, might likewiſe embrown 
the face of each fair nympth, and check his 


growing love. 


Nor thoſe now adays, (altho' ſo us'd) 
where the nocturnal Orgia of Bacchus, and 
the rites of the Cytherean Goddeſs are per- 
formed under voluptuous ſhades illuminated, 
at Vauxhall and Ranelagh gardens, who like 
rural nature beſt, when habited like a Cour- 


teſan, 


83] 

teſan, as ſhe is with like affected airs there: 
Laſcivious urban Routes! and happily un- 
known to country ſwains. There were in- 
deed different intentions, and uſes made of 
ſuch ſhady Luci, in the times of the anti- 
ent Druids, as thereunder, by the light 
either of lamps, torches, or candles they 
performed ſome ſorts of facrifices to their 
appropriate fabled gods : : From which lights, 
as moſt etymologiſts imagine, thoſe gloomy 
and opaque thickets, ron the name of 
Luci. 


BuT the political uſe of the Oak that 

I am upon, is, the growth of compleat 
timber ; which in my proceeding confines 
me to fy: ; that, the caſe darkens yet upon 
the wiſhful views of the beforementioned 
Oak proprietors—That, by the very reaſon 
of the means and manner of the former reſ- 
traint they have laid on their young plants, 
they will at laſt produce vimenious lateral 
germens ; when their final neceſſary diſtances 
from each other are allotted them—That, 
the like ſtands not only on my own ob- 
ſervations ; but that I am enabled to join 
thereto, that of the corre& Dr. Hales in his 
Vegetable Stati cl But that the juſtneſs of 
neither 
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neither may be doubted, let it be conſidered 
how it can be otherwiſe : For as there is 
ſome contraction in the inner veſſels of ſuch 
young Oaks, occaſioned by the ſhort al- 


| lowance their bodies have been fo long kept 


at. Upon ſo great a change ; Such is the 
unaccuſtomed influence of the fun upon 
their naked ſides Such the unuſual rare- 
faction of the ſap thereupon Such the ac- 
tivity then of the roots to encreaſe the ſtore 
of it—So ſmall and ſlender their heads, and 
thereby the more incapable to receive an 
uncommon influx into them—Such again 
the inoſculations of the inward horizontal 
veſſels with thoſe that run ſtrait up—And 
ſuch is the acuteneſs and polarity of the 
particles of which the ſap is compoſed— 
That the arbuſcule will thereupon at laſt 
break out in their ſides 


I DECLINE ranging the whole aggregate, 
in the rear of this poſſe of objections; as 
I think one half of them, if remember'd, 
are ſufficient to invalidate any reaſons brought 
againſt them, 


WHATEVER part of the foregoing ar- 
guments have previouſly been ſufficiently 
> inculcated 


E F 
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inculcated by other Writers, none has reſ- 
cued me at all from animadverting upon 
the ſingularity of the natural growth of this 
illuſtrious plant in England ; it would there- 
fore be unpardonable in me to omit it, as 
the whole of this Tract depends upon it. I 
call not that, properly, a natural manner of 
growth, when it is confined and reſtrained, 
by growing in too thick an Aſemòlage with 


each other; But my buſineſs now is to con- 


ſider it, when ſelf ſown, or otherwiſe, as 
not having too near a neighbourhood of 
any kind above ground, nor has been rival- 
led by any maſterly ſuffrutices below—It 
is thence to my purpoſe to conſider it like- 
wiſe, as arrived to twenty, or thirty foot in 
height, head and all, or a little under, or 
over; by which time if the heavens have 
been any thing favourable, ſomething of 
judgment may be made of it's future pro- 


_ duce, altho not a perfect one; as no body 


then knows, what unfavourable- ſtrata's of 


earth it may afterwards meet with—But alas! 


it is from the dubious heavens proceed it's 
obſtruction to aſpiring, oſiner than from 
mother tellus. It is therefore great impro- 
priety for me to call it, the Oak's natural 
manner of growing with us, in either caſe, 


at 
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at - uſual height and fize, it frequently 
does ; becauſe, it 1s no otherwiſe natural to 
it, after the injuries it has received from 
the inclemency of our air, than it can be 
ſaid to be natural to a young perſon to be 
dwarfed, after he has ſuffered by external 
violence in ſome of his limbs - That, ſuch 
is the unhappy difference between us, and 
our neighbours on the continent, of ait in 
our climate in the ſpring, and beginning of 
ſummer oftentimes ; appears from the uni- 
verſal conſent of all travellers that have been 
any time there, The continenters having 
ever been much happier than we, in a con- 
tinued equality in the influences of vegeta- 


ting warmth, at thoſe timely ſeaſons ; which 


brings to my mind what Virgil fays in one 
of his Georgics, 


Ver adeo frond: nemorum, ver utile ſylvis, 

Tum Pater omnipotens fœcundis imbribus 
ether, 

Conjugis in gremium late deſeendit et 
omnes 

Magnus alit, magno commits corpore fetus; 


Inque novos ſoles audent ſe gram! na tuto 
Credere.— — — 


— — - —— — — —U— — 
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— ver magnus agebat 
Orbi s, et bybernis parcebant flatibus are. 


And again, 


The inhabitants of Tab, nor any other 2 
of the continent, have ſuch alternate viciſſi- 
tudes of the weather, many times as we; 
fallacious weather! When it is winter it is 


continued winter with them, and the ſuc- 


ceſſive warmth likewiſe continua Nor is it 
otherwiſe even in the northern part of the 
continent : Hence the Norway, hence the 
German Oaks have their procerity and clear- 
neſs in their bodies—Hence the great im- 
portation of Hambro pipe ſtaves—To con- 
firm which inſtances before by a moſt no- 
torious precedent; I need only refer to a 
treatiſe of Hereſbachius, printed ſo lately 
as in the year 1695, and dedicated to the 


then King of Denmark; in which he pro- 
feſſes, 


* Noſtra ætate in Vugſiphalia, non pro- 
« cul ab arce Altenana, quercus extat 130, 
pedum caudice ad priores ramos, craſſi- 
© tudine trium ulnarum— 


Where note, * German ell is ſaid to be 
three 


— 8 
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three fifths of an Engliþ ; whence the 
much greater clear bodily length of that, 


to the talleſt Mr. Evelyn has mentioned, is, 


if 1 compute right, as 78 is to 54 feet. 
Bleſt German phoenix ! Then again as to the 
clearer bodily lengths of Norway Oaks ; 

every n M knows the fact, altho' not 


the cauſe. 


AND ſhall the Engh/b Gardiner's ſkill be 
applauded, and his ingenuity be rewarded ? 
for cheriſhing and protecting the bloom of 
foreign fruits, (the cates only of luxury) a 


gainſt the intemperature of vernal air in our 


clime—And ſhall this plant, the miniſte- 
rial guardian of every temporal good we 
enjoy, not de thought meritorious of our 
Care ?— 


To ſum up all, if the temper of the air 
is various, but, the conſequential effects 
thereof are conſtant, in producing lateral 
germens and too early main arms, in this 
our clime ; to the obſtruction of more fre- 
quent bodily greater lengths—if, over and 
above, contagious inſects Hot dry weather 
—And the falls of Honey dews—Arc 
found to happen ſo often as to force nature 

very 
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very frequently to decline from her regular 
courſe, and thereupon to accommodate her 
{elf to the miſrule of ſuch accidents in Bri- 
tain ; It muſt ſurely be allowed, that upon 
every ſuch involuntary perverſion, fome kind 
and able Aſſiſtant is wanting, timely to re- 
ſtore her, to her prime deſtinated motion. 
And may it not plainly be perceived, as far 
as an aſpect of diſtreſs can be faid to do 
it, that without ſuch an officious prolocu- 
tor as I am, ſhe her ſelf invokes a reſtora- 
tion ? 


I sHoULD not have thought it fo mate- 
rial to dwell fo long upon the ſeveral cauſes 
of lateral germens laſt mentioned ; and their 
and other reſtrictions to the corporal altitude 
of the Oak, but to prove them all in an 
equivocal ſenſe, to be unnatural in Britain; 
or otherwiſe, natural to Britain. 


To obviate one unreaſonable objection 
to the preceding minute dogmata of mine; 
I believe in human kind, it would hardly 
de allowed a good argument againſt educa- 
tion; that ſome great genius's have arrived 
at great knowledge without any, In like 
manner as it has been ſhewn, that many 
Ds: Oaks 
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Oaks have arriv'd at great perfection poſſi- 
bly without any diſcipline of this kind : 


Still the argument in both caſes muſt hold 


good againſt any ſuch objection ; unleſs it 


could be prov'd, that neither could have been 
better d by a diſtin education. 


I PROCEED next again on the miſchief; 
ariſing from ſuch accidents, on the Oak's 
natural manner (we'll call it) of growing in 
England : And firſt, the lateral germens fo 
occaſioned, when grown any thing large, 
render the timber coarſe, and ſpoil the riving 
quality of it Then if by chance, the roots 


meet with ſome fortunate lower ſtrata's of 


earth ; the upper boughs get ſuch a predo- 
minance as to kill the lower ; whence fatal 
holes are cauſed in the body when boughs 
rot off unregarded : And as cuſtom is 
ſecond nature, I may ſay, naturally unre- 
garded—The third but more fatal effects to 
an Oak's ever aſpiring again in a clear body, 
are, contrarily, from the firſt courſe of 
boughs, even when no bigger than the ſizes 
I have mention'd to be debar t, gaining from 
rich ſtrata's, ſo much ſtrength extraordinary, 
that all the upper Tier are not ever able 


afterward to ſuffocate them—however qua- 
lified 


[ 16x |] 

Ified the earth was to carry out 4 tall tree: 
Becauſe the reclining poſture of their lower 
boughs ſomething downward, is ſuch (and 
that is ever the caſe when they are loaded 
with leaves) that, they draw to themſelves 
the aſcending ſap in the body, like ſo many 
artificial Syphons, fo that the ſap in order to 
a higher aſcent cannot ſlip by 


Way this ſhould obſtruct the clear ſpiral 
growth and bolar height of an Oak, may be 
eafily conceived, if we conſider that the roots 
of ſuch great boaghs, have croſt and broke 
the perpendicular ſap tubes in the body, 
which to be ſure contribute moſtly to any 
trees aſpiring; and acquired ſo cloſe a u- 


nion with them, that they draw all the ſap 


_ ariſing therein to themſelves, and whatever 


more they can extract from other parts by 
lateral ſuction, or (call it) attraction. And 
by that means keep the upper boughs in 
too weak a condition, ever to become their 
fuperiors in the ſenſe meant—And if the 
ſoil be weak, it is very frequent for the top, 


and boughs near the top, to die—Hence 


were there not frequent daſhes of rain, and 


great deus in ſummer, which the 


boughs have the 3 ſhare of; there 
M would 


we 1 ̃ 1t , 


111 
would be more frequent dead a-top trees 
than there are — 


Bur if on the contrary the ſoil is very 


good, and conſequently the Oak very vi- 
gorous ; the effects thereon many times are, 
that there will oftentimes be as much con- 
tent of coarſe timber in the head, as there is 


good in the body, and therefore the leaſt 


profitable returns that can be made to the 
owner; vig. from a great burthen of fire- 
wood in it's Briarean arms; unleſs ſuch 
arms are likewiſe timber, and then there is 


great loſs to the owner, in the taking ſo many 
girts in * — 


Wurxcx, how ſingular a notion it might 


at firſt appear in me, I hope, I have plainly 
ſhewn the Jingulari ty of. the Oak's manner 


of growth in Britain; What agents are in- 


— . inju- 
rious paſſions of it. What reflections led 
me to a falutary reſtitution thereof What 


are the natural events of ſuch experiments 


As likewiſe the neceſſity of the interpoſition 
of art together with what the proper art, 
is, —And laſtly, that tho' the organs of the 
Oak, have at primary formation from 

3 nature: 


* 
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nature: Yet that, it is human power at laſt 
directs the moſt pleaſing and moſt profitable 


form 


HAvING Ipo ken of one 458 6f this 


puiſſant, but withal too paſſive plant, or 


, a defect of our clime in reſpect to 
varying warmth and cold; I am come now 
on the contrary to ſpeak more particularly 
of a climatic excellence of. ours. For al- 
tho' heaven has not appropriated the Oak 
peculiarly to our territories, as it has the 
olive and the vine to ſouthern clirnes ; yet 


has it with partial and favourite diſtinction, 


in the ſuperexcellerce of it's conſtituent parts 
made it ſuperlatively ſpecial to Great Bri- 
tain ; eſpecially for naval uſes, in which 
3 it's principal valuable characteriſtie, 
above any that grows upon the continents 
of Europe, or America, For it is known 
from long experience, that, a fix pound, or 
as Sailors call it, a fix pounder bullet, will 
pierce thro? a plank of a Britiſb built ſhip, 
and not leave a hole big enough to put even 
an egg in after it: Divine ſignature of the 
merits of this vegetable Mars! And this 
one ſpecific . 4 enables our floating 
caſtles, to rival and even gain the ſuperi- 
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ority of thoſe on land; whereon the unceſ- 
fible ſtone, or brick flies into millions of 
diſunited parts. The truth of which let 
Porto bello, and fort Chagre for ever ſpeak 
to lateſt Britannia's ſons, But ſuch virtues 
of it, and more of the like, in oppoſition 
to continential Oak, is better known, than 
priz'd— | 
I DECLINE here ſpeaking any further on 
that head, as I think enough has ſuperven'd, 
without my ſtaying to the laſt, to be think- 
ing of palliating, if I could, on my own 
account, any impropriety in the management 
of my arguments on the Practices yet re- 
commended, 


AND prior thereto, if it would mend the 
caſe, I ſhould readily likewiſe expreſs my 
concern that with this unexercis'd Pen of 
mine, I have not been more able to make 
it delightful reading to all ingenious Oak 
proprietors, 


As to the mechanick Agents, I hope I 
have ſucceeded better; being perſuaded I 
have more appropriately adapted my ſelf to 
them, by the plain delivery of my Rules, 

"SR and 
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and the little mixture of uncommon thoughts, 
Nor is every remote circumſtance of that 
kind entirely new and out of the way to 


them, who have ever taken a book in hand 
to read on ſubjects bordering hereon Indeed 


the field of vegetable nature, has been ſo 
travers'd within fifty years paſt, that if ſuch 


a thing was deſign'd, it were impoſſible to 
lead them a circuit.of any length in wholly 
untrodden paths: Yet it will moſtly be 
found, that the paths they have before re- 
connoiter'd, have here a different termina- 
tion Upon the whole, I have the pleaſure 


to think, and the ſatisfaction firmly to con- 


clude, that from their knowledge ſo al- 


ready acquir'd, and their own prior expe- 
rimental knowledge in the ſeveral growths 
of grain, and the &:tchin garden, and other 
agricolan productions; that I may ſay to 
them, as Monſieur Rapin ſaid to his coun- 
try men on no unlike occaſion ; 


From further Laws, my conſcious mind 
refrains, 

I write not to ſuch rude, unpoliſh'd ſwains, 

As in old times Larrentum s country till'd, 

For Art now reigns with nature in the F jeld. 
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I THINK it however proper, before I 
finally finiſh this Chapter, to explain my 
ſelf as to what I lately ſaid [yet recommend- 
ed] which was meant on the confideration, 
that it is not the happineſs of all gentlemen 
to be bleſt with ſoils, that will at any time 


produce Oaks of ſufficient ſizes for naval 


timber: But withal many of which are al- 
ready paſt the ſcantlings propos d for the 
diſcipline mention'd : There being in di- 
vers parts of England, woodſoils of a mid- 
dle compoſition between the very pooreſt, 
and the moſt propitious; having at this time 
ſeveral Oaks thereon, which tho? arriv'd to 
ten feet, would rarely ever reach fifteen, for 
the uſe of a carpenter : hopeleſs of any re- 
viviſcence ! being endu'd with very little 
more power, than in their latter periods to 
preſerve themfelyes onward in a living ſtate ; 

at moſt grow but very flowly, even imper- 
ceptibly. And yet if the ſame are taken be- 
fore of entirely fniſht growths, are greatly 
to be improv'd ; at leaſt ſet forward grow- 
ing, by a very difterent—very eaſy—and 

little expenſive mechaniſm—]TI am come to 
ſay that the very pooreſt Oaks may be there- 
by better'd, 


Bor 
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BuT as I included not the ſame among 
the heads mention'd at the beginning, and 
as it is likely I might have been pardon'd 
by ſome, if I had not wrote ſo much al- 
ready upon the other ; I ſhall decline the 
ſaying any thing in this diſcourſe thereof: 
But, by way of Peroration, I take this oc- 
caſion to profeſs, that whatever diſrepute 
ſpeculative reaſoning may attempt to bring 
upon the foregoing praftice—Or alike may 
ariſe from the miſconduct of an empirical 
hand—Or even the miſchance of a ſingle 
miſcarriage or two of the judicious—And 
then only by ſome almoſt unprecedented mal- 
influence of the ſoils, or ſeaſons Or poſſi- 
bly by ſome Tdzofyncracy in the plants them- 
ſelves—The like on trial, will be found in- 
cidents in that caſe, which will be, I truſt, 
vaſtly overpower d by the beautiful ſucceſſes 
of great multitudes of others: And that, 
whether or no I have realis'd the merits of 


that mechaniſm by dint of argument, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HE Theories and practical parts on 

| the ſubjects I purpos d here to treat 
of, being moſtly ended; it may 

not be impertinent to take a view of ſome 
points thereof in a more extenſive political 
—and different pleaſurable light And to 
ofter reaſons why ſome ſoils are proper to 
make choice of, for planting new woods 
upon, and ſome are not——Together with 
the means and manner not only of farward- 
ing the growth of the Oak from an acorn, 
but thereby the readier advancing that beau- 
teous ſavage to the higheſt perfection of 
it's nature To deſcant alſo on the eſſenti- 
als of the vegetation of it with us — And 
to add a few moral and phyſical refleCti- 
ons further upon it, and in the concluſi- 


on ſome emblematick illuſtrations on the 
whole— 


Bur 


1 


Bur on ſo vacant an occaſion, and in 
regard to the Title hereof and the Homo- 
nymia 1 have in part aſſum' d; J crave to 
be indulg' d the liberty firſt, of promiſing a 
few animadverfions on the antient Britiſh 
Druids ; as likewiſe becauſe I have fo long 
labour'd (tho' a la mantere ruſtigue to re- 
build their nemorous temples : In reſpect 
to which, it might indeed have prov'd a 
more agreeable amuſement to a curious an- 
tiquary, had I been able to have enrich'd 


the Tehnography. by me exhibited, with 


authorities collected from their antient A 
chives, to countenance ſuch my manner: 


But all memorial of that ſort is periſht with 


them ; and it is following the chace with- 
out any ſcent; and therefore my pretenſi- 
ons are no higher, (however ſo, ambitious 
enough,) than having offered at a leſs in- 
ſtructive, at leaſt a leſs entertaining . 
lent 


THAT the antient Druids had ſome kind 
of manner of ſuch architeQture, is highly 
probable ; ſince many Latin authors have 
cried them up to have been men of univer- 
ſal learning — In particular Montanus inti- 
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mates, that they were © cauſarum natu- 
ralium ſludioſi — As their manſes were en- 
tirely in woods, having the objects meant, 
continually before their eyes —And as they 
are known to have been the unfortunate 
idolatrous religious of their time, and their 
principles for ought they could foreſee, were 
likely to continue to lateſt ages; we may 
very reaſonably conclude, that not taking 
up with the natural productions only of 
this royal plant, which they found in Bri- 
tain at their early coming, they might at firſt 
thought diſcover, that by applying art to 
nature, they might attain a more venera- 
ble grandeur and ſtatelineſs to ſuch their 
temples; not without ſome view of the 
greater veneration accruable likewiſe there- 
by, meaning the fruits of veneration, to 
themſelves and their deſcendants 


I xxow not whether I ſhould deſerve 
any thanks from them, if they were living, 
to make a ſacrifice of their moral honeſty, 
to compliment their underſtanding ; fo far 
as to aſſert, that there is good reaſon to 
think, notwithſtanding the number of their 
idols, themſelves were only Polytbeiſts in 
ſhew, to amuſe the vulgar ; as they have 

| advocates 
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advocates on the latter fide, that they had 
diſcover'd by the light of nature, one only 
God—As therefore the Oak above all other 
parts of the lower creation ſhar'd their moſt 
favourite affections, from the captivating 
form of it's outward frontiſpiece— it's lofty 
colonnade gilt with filver'd bark—it's awy- 
ful venerable and majeſtick head, together 
with the many grand and magnificent uſes 
it was capable of being put to in their 
times—Nor do I offer theſe as all the con- 


fiderations thereupon, which they might be 


invited to look up to one ſole divine Being 
for the author. And I believe there is no 
believer of the like kind now but has ſome 
one more favourite proof than other of the 
fame, from his own appropriate genius. 
Galen is ſaid to have receiv'd his convicti- 
on of the like fort, from the ſkin of the * 
part of the foot. 


Fox my own part I ſhould not think I 
did my duty as a modern Druid, did I not 
glorify the divine Being, over and above 
the conſiderations mention'd, for that Group 
of miracles that is to be found within it, 
ſince the microſcope has open'd the cabi- 
net, and diſcovered truths which other- 

| wiſe 
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wiſe would have been accounted fables, 
But Dr. Grew in his anatomy of vegetables, 
and Mr. Ray in his wiſdom of God in the 
creation, have nearly exhauſted that part of 
my ſubject: Sufficient antidotes againſt a- 
theiſm |! | 


' WHEREFORE I proceed to the other ar- 
ticles mention'd ; and the firſt conſideration 
that preſents it's ſelf, is, the eſtimate of the 
comparative value of equal returns, that 
may reaſonably be made of the enſuing 
growths of Oaks, with money put out to u- 
fury : There being no likelihood, but when 
there comes a peace, the national intereſt on 
money will be reduc'd to three per Cent : 
For even now in time of War, the Crown 
— The Publick—And the Merchant are all 
pleading of the Parliament for it. Nor can 
we trade upon equal footing with the Hol- 
anders, till it is ſo. Which ſuppos'd re- 
duction yields this triumph to it's new rival; 
that the fame is liable to no bad ſecurities, 
either on bond, or mortgage, or miſchance 
of fire, or failure of funds, or bank, 


Axp whatlI think well ſupports this com- 


parative computation, is, that the annual 
growth 
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growth of a young Oak, manag'd after the 
manner prefcrib'd ; becomes the more like- 
wiſe in quantity of timber than it other- 
wiſe, or naturally would do : Which altho' 
deducible from what has before been ſaid, 
this occafion requires me again to ſpecify ; 
as alſo to revive the notice of the material 
conſideration of the advance of ſuch Oaks 
formal value afterward : Both which oc- 
currences alone, without naming any more, 
no doubt will make the yearly encreaſe of 


this plant to amount to three per Cent. ad 


valorem ; in every period of time to it's full 
maturity, that any ſuch are near the ſize of 
timber, 


I NEED not be told that in the ordinary 
growth of undiſciplin'd Oaks, ſuch an eſti- 
mate is ſet too high, that is to ſay, one with 
another; but fear not being told ſo in this 


caſe ; altho' I pretend not to be affur'd of 


the contrary by any fatick proof. And 
what would further countenance this inti- 
mation, is, if I likewiſe call to mind the 
riſing value of Oak timber, that is large, 


Bur what needs no proof, is, that tim- 


ber pays no taxes, unprecedented property ! 
ſingular 
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fingular exemption | The only emblem of 
civil liberty left to an Engh/b man. 


YET, even admitting that ” wa many ge- 


nerations, there was a continual peace and 
{ſmall taxes; is there any Iikłelier means for 
all landed gentlemen to perpetuate a genteel 
ſufficiency to their preſent and future off- 
fpring, than by rearing up and preſerving a 
good ſtock of Oak timber? As the fame 
may happily come in ſeaſon one day to pre- 
vent the diſmembering of the free hold, or 
mortgaging, which many times proves 
worſe ; and that either by ſome unforeſeen 
misfortune to the owner himſelf —Or in 
caſe of reformation, to falve the errors of an 
extravagant heir—Or for what may and 
ought to be held in mind, viz. the call of 
an honourable proviſion for younger chil- 
dren—For the want of which on occaſion 
of a numerous iſſue ; eſtates that are not over- 
large, in ſome improvident families that 
way; very frequently dwindle away, and 
come to nothing. The younger progeny 
at leaſt having nothing but a few old pic- 
' tures, or coat of Arms, to ſhew from 
whence they are deſcended. Sad emblems 
of pity! And what young gentleman 1s 
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there, that enters into a married ſtate, that 
is not liable to ſuch caſualties? Which are 


ſtrong inducements not only to keep up his 
preſent ſtock of timber, but to raiſe more. 


Ir is ſaid, we have one great family in 
England, that fo happy a reſervoir has, by 
reaſon of one, or other of the beforemen- 


tion'd accidents, been preſerv'd from de- 


clining, three times in one century, Bleſt 
reſtorative ! 


I am not all this while thinking of the 
Landed, Navy, or Army great officers, or 
thoſe in High poſts, in any other parts of 
the adminiſtration; who uſually are not long 
in making proviſion otherways for ſuch 
prefling occaſions. But the Crown in all it's 
numerous collection, has not places for all 
that are deſirous, I might perhaps ſay, many 
times want, to ſerve themſelves. and their 
country ſo AAS 


AND penſions never come to the ſhare of 
an honeſt country gentleman : Who is 
therefore doom'd (if I may ſo call it) to live 


- Wholly on his rents; and whoſe neceſſary 


policy is become the ſlow economy of ſav- 
ing, 
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ing, or laying up in ſtore, for the prudential 
purpoſes. mention d; ſomething more, or 
leſs at every year's end Or what is every 
whit as poſſible, againſt any further ſub. 
duction out of his private income, to ſup- 
ply the exigencies of the ſtate. Now of 
all ſavings in a gentlemanlike way, ſure 
that of timber-faving .is ordinarily for ſuch, 
the Eaſficſt—Sureſt—and the Delightfulleſt 
— If it makes me not too offenſively guilty, 
as perhaps many times before, of inappro- 
priate initial capital letters, and of lines, 
which however in part, I am not without 
preſent great authority for. Being yet, by me 
deſign'd as Breaks chiefly to a haſty reader, 


Nox x ſure, of that worthy ſet of men 
laſt addreſs'd to, that are advanc'd in life; 
need be admoniſh'd by me, that ſpecie left 
by a parent at his deceaſe, is too frequently 
carried off, by one needleſs invention, of 
other, in caſe the heir be young; while in 
the time it will neceſſarily take him to turn 
timber into caſh (unleſs he is infatuated e- 
nough to lump it away) and ſome of his 
friends intervening ; there is a very great 
probability of the young gentleman's get- 
ting rid of his unadvis'd deſires : At leaſt 

: he 
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be will not part with thoſe fars and garters 
of his eſtate for toys. For no leſs is my 
vanity to think, they will appear to even 
him, if manag'd by the rules preſcrib'd. 


Tux caſe is the fame as ready money, 
what the legatee leaves behind him in South- 
ſea flock, Bank notes, or India bonds. And 
what ſtock is there like a ftock of timber, 
for making returns to the owner with more 
Steadineſs—Security—and Equality in the 
end ? 


Tin ER then, is a legacy of an inter- 
mediate permanency, between the poſſeſſi- 
ons . mention'd, and Fee ſimple, or terra 
firma: Even more fix'd than money on 
mortgage, which is many times paid in ; 
whether the lender will, or no: What, no 
_ glaring trifle can viſibly appear in compe- 
tition with : Even diamonds muſt yield to 
it's luſtre, as they Pay not their owners for 


— — — 4 —— — 


preſerving. Wherefore as jewels like flow- 
ers and many other, both natural and ar- 
tificial ornaments, have their admirers only 
for their gracefulneſs and beauty : How 
much better are thoſe objects for gentlemen 
to place their admiration on; where both 
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grandeur and gain are attendants upon 
beauty? Bleſt donation! to a ſon where 
the father has liv'd ſo providently, as not 
to have given occaſion to have it cut down 


to pay his debts; even otherwiſe happy 
donation ! 


FURTHER woods are highly ſerviceable 
to one great pleaſure of a country life, as, 
(now the fields are clear'd of all harbour, 
by the monopoly of the plough) they are 
the only nurſeries of game ; and they who 
are not lovers of the perſuit, are generally 
the greateſt of the entertainment, Where- 
fore that plenty of game may never be 
wanting; it is even become neceſſary for all 
country gentlemen, that are lovers either 
of the ſporting part, or eating, to plant 
more groves near their villa s; and not only 
fo, but cut off the irregular angles of all 
large encloſures, within any reaſonable diſ- 
tance of their Seats; and turn them like- 
wiſe, after they are well fenc'd in, into 
Oak platoons ; which altho' a military term, 
has been ſome time adopted into the art 
of rural gardening. Nor can there be 
any greater natural beauty added to the 
outer borders of an eſtate, than the check- 


ering 


1179 
ering it all over with theſe peaceful ples 
f00NsS. 


I wave often wonder'd that our moſt 
ingenious deſigners in extenſive gardening, 
have not before now, recommended them- 
ſelves to the nobility and gentry, by the in- 
vention of ſuch campeſtrian decorations ; 
The expence would be but little in the 
fencing part, there being two ſides already 
done to their hands, and the keeping next 
to nothing. The pleaſure they give con- 
fiſting in walking, or riding round them on 
the outſide, and no leſs in viewing them at 
a diſtance, It matters not how foul, or 
overgrown with buſhes they are within, for 
the purpoſes mention'd, | 


WERE it my buſineſs to contrive to 
pleaſe the taſt of men of fortune it ſhould 
be this way, at leaſt this ſhould be one: 
As theſe new ſprung up interior Royalties 
(if for the fake of the following meaning I 
may be pardon'd that denomination) will be 
a kind of viſible and tacit reſtraint, with- 
out further notice, upon any gentlemen that 
are ſtrangers invading them, and more ſo 
upon others, without leave; as ſuch en- 
N 2 trenchments, 
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trenchments, not only with more outward 
ſhew, but more apparent coſtly right pro- 
claim the property of that kind therein 


to belong to the land-owner of ſuch colo- 
nies. 


ANOTHER advantage therefrom, is, that 
poachers and ſnarers cannot go in and out 
from thence, but they will be in danger of 
being heard, or ſeen, And whoever firſt 
has theſe ſanctuaries, will have all the near 
adjoining game, which likewiſe will take 
to them when the encloſures are never ſo 


young. 


AND on ſmall eſtates theſe floule tend 
to make a great ſhew of timber with a lit- 
tle; as the ſeveral cantonments, in content 
of the whole, of no more than fix or eight 
acres of land, would infallibly do. 


In ſmall fields, if the acute angles a- 
mounted to no more than a quarter of an 
acre, they would have a proportionate ef- 
fect; and when the Oaks were well grown 
the new made fence, on their account, might 
at pleaſure be beaten down, and lie in com- 
mon with the proper field again: _ 
ore 


1 ] 


fore theſe campeſtrian, would not be like 


many hortenfian prettyneſſes, without profit. 
During ſuch encloſure and after, (as they 
would in that time be got to a good head) 


the ſpace between the trees, might be made 


an excellent nurſery for buſhes ; which tho 
I hinted before, I did not obſerve how 
ſcarce a commodity they are grown, for 
the uſe of the occupier of the adjoining 
lands; which would induce even a tenant 
upon leaſe, for the leſs conſideration to part 
with ſuch angles; as they are the more trou- 
bleſome to plough. Nor is there any form 
that the like number of Oaks. will make fo 
grand and ſhowy an appearance in, as in a 
triangle. 


Tusk towering thickets, as I think I 


may properly call them, (which alone will 
prevent the planter's name being thrown in- 
to his grave with him) may be much 
thicker planted with Oaks than large woods ; 
Since they will of courſe have on their tri- 
angular ſides more air; and require inwardly: 
ſo much ſpace neither, if they are not de- 
ſign'd for large timber. The caſe is far 


otherwiſe in woods new planted in freſh and 


vigorous ſoils ; eſpecially where the planter 
"+14 has 
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has a view of obliging poſterity with mag- 
nalian growths, 


Axone the great variety of methods 
laid down by preceding writers for wood- 
planting; I have met with none ſingularly 
directed to that end, at leaſt not ſufficiently ; 
J will therefore officiouſly venture to give 
my adventurous Idea of one; Which alſo 
over and above the other conſiderations, I 
ſhould recommend particularly to thoſe, 
who would be much pleas'd to ſee the very 
great efforts, that nature with moderate aſ- 
ſiſtance can make in ſuch productions, du- 
ring their oun life; and which, if of any 
continuance, even the planter himſelf will 
have no ſmall enjoyment of; as even in the 
firſt ſtages of their lives, ſuch predominant 
plants have appropriate charms: Might I 
not likewiſe ſay, have the greatneſs of infant 
nobles to demand our homage in their nurſes 
arms? Let but any man of letters that has 
a taſt of this kind, be poſſeſt of ſuch young 
objects, and he will need no further argu- 
ments, to incite his admiration of the early 
efforts of their vegetable ſoul; if with the, 
Biſhop of Cleyne I may be allow'd ſo to ſpeak 
| EY his Siris. 


Bur, 
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Bur, he that muſt owe all his know- 
ledge of ſuch things, to the labour'd in- 
formation of others, without any reflex 
notions of his own; will. have but an im- 
perfect comprehenſion of ſuch matters—Or 
even he that has: competent qualifications 
that way, if he is indiſpos'd to ſuch kind 
of reflections— 


YET are the minuteſt abject of that 
kind fo far from being below, or unwor- 
thy the conſideration of the wiſe man; 
that the greateſt philoſopher, that has yet 


liv'd, has never ventur'd to declare his ſuf. 


ficiency fully to comprehend the inviſible 
manner of the workings of nature, in their 
generation, nutrition, and accretion, 


BuT as ſome larger apparatus is proper 
for the introduction of ſuch my Idea, I 
ſhall endeavour to carry thoſe depending mat- 
ters further, and connect them cloſer, on 
this firſt ſylvan ſcene; than has been done 
by former writers on the like: Which 
will ſave thoſe the trouble, who are no a- 
depts herein, of 1 over a great many 
ſylvetick authors, and at laſt come ſhort 
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of what 1 intended at leaſt, to write there- 
on. 


STILL before I go about formally to 
ſhew, what human mechaniſm is propereſt 
to promote a kindly acceleration of the 
. growth of theſe no indocile plants ; it is con- 

venient firſt to diſcuſs further ſome points on 
the nature of vegetation ; with reſpe& to 
ſuch of the elements more particularly con- 
cern'd therein : Whereon it is to be noted, 
that with the utmoſt art, the grandeſt Oaks 
are not to be made the produce of all ſoils 
indiſcriminately, 55 


Fox vain is any ſuch hope in ſoils 
whoſe underſtrata's are a dry, ſharp gravel 
— Or barren ſand Or very rocky Or that 
are an unmixt chalk—Or impenetrably ſtiff 
and ſolid, and withal poor and jejune — 
Which is uſually the caſe of the latter; fo 
as hardly to admit entrance, to the longeſt 
autumnal rains; by reaſon of the almoſt 
lapideal continuity of their parts, 


| Now, in the former ſoils, ' there is no 
moiſture left, before half the ſummer, or- 
dinarily, is out: For in ſuch, the water 
N coming 
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coming from the heavens, very quickly per- 
colates, thro' both their ſuperficies and ſub- 


latent parts, and with it the nz par- 
ticles therein contain'd. 


AGAIN in their reverſe, viz. in a ſoil 
too cloſely compacted, nor nitrous ſnow 
water in winter ; nor ſolar heat in ſummer, 
can find admittance ; inſomuch that no plant 


that roots deep, as the Oak is known to do, | 


can thrive therein. 


'BuT the ferritories I ſhould chooſe for 
theſe foreſtian kings underground, (and they 
are beſt found out by digging, or boring) is, 
where the ſame is four foot deep, and the 
deeper the better, a kindly clay—Or fat 
loam—Or marl—Wherein the moiſture rea- 
dily enough enters, and long enough reſides, 
bounteouſly to ſupport the thirtieſt plants, 
throughout the ſummer, or even autumnal 
ſcorching heats. And lands proper enough, 
may likely be found in every county in Eng- 
land of that kind: and whoſe ſuperficies is 
not naturally over kindly, either for graſs 
or grain ; and conſequently of no very high 
en ne | 
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- Bes1DpEs which I ſhould ſay, that ſuch 
a ſpecies of earth, is pervious to a ſufficient 


| — only, of air impregnated with ſolar 


heat; as in the too looſe and friable ſoils 
there is more than neceſſary: Again there is 
leſs, in the overſtiff; beneficently to ex- 
cite the very lowermoſt roots of an Oak to 


a progreſſive vegetation, and the ſurplus fluid 


therein which they want not, for their ne- 
ceſſary occaſions, to tranſmit above. 


THERE is alſo more ſulphur and oil, 


for ſuch roots to extract out of the earths 
recommended, and thereby more ſolid parts, 
for a more plentiful fixation into ſolid wood, 
But this ſulphureous, oily ſolidity in the 
ſap of an Oak, is chiefly in the height of 
ſummer ; as it has been found to be very 
watery, and devoid of ſuch conſiſtencies in 
the ſpring; which poſſibly may be the 
reaſon that makes it's ſhoots ſo impatient at 
that time, in reſpect to Cold. 


I PROCEED to ſay, that hence great 
care is ſurely to be taken to ſuit any plant 
to it's proper genial bed. Since not man a- 


lone ; or other animate beings ; but all the 
vegetable 


rf © 
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vegetable part of the creation likewiſe, na- 
ture in that reſpe& has endu'd, in an in- 
ferior ſenſe, with paſſion of eager love and 


averſion, 


WIT x fo little ſtock of philoſophy as I 
have, if it would not look too much like 
my pretending to be a compleat fy/tematick 
writer; not only on the apparent, but like- 
wiſe on the inviſible cauſes, - and the manner 
of the vegetation of this miraculous plant; 
I ſhould take this occaſion, with more be- 
coming preſumption, to ſay, that immedi- 
ately after an acorn has been entirely in- 
dependent of it's ſubſiſtence from the two 
lobes ; the future encreaſe thereof, is occa- 
fion'd by alien, but withal homogeneous par- 
ticles brought thereto, by the means of water ; 
and that as the fame does abound more, or 
leſs therewith, the growth of ſuch plant is 
more, or leſs only. 


ACCORDINGLY that if water were ſtrictly 
ſimple and devoid of all foreign principles; 
it ſelf only would promote little, or no ac- 
cretion of a plant. And that altho' water, 
on accurate probations, is allow'd to be na 
here a fimple element in the whole ſublu- 
; nary 
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nary univerſe ; Yet that the diſproportion of 
ſuch inhærent fœcundity is very great, in 
only the known inſtances of well, and rain 
Wat, 


AGAIN, as to the beſt of waters, viz, 


' thoſe immediately from the heavens (for 
thoſe artificially impregnated with lixivious 
falts, have nothing to do here) it's influgnce 
on the vegetation of fuch plants as Oaks, 
is, more, or leſs, according as what ſpecies 
of lands they grow upon : As the fat, 


unctuous clays, and ſoils of like contexture, 


not only retain the water of any kind, but 
yield thereto, a colliquated nutriment of 
their own, congruoufly adapted to the pores 


of the roots; by which aſſociation with the 


aforeſaid fluids, the far better growth of the 
Oaks is promoted, than' in Hungry—Sandy 
Light earths—which have nothing but 
the water, ſo long as it laſts to forward 


them. 


Hence, the quantity, or proportion of 
this auxiliary poſſe, in the ſublatent ſtrata's 
of earth, in union with the rain from heaven, 
as it abounds more, or leſs, is, the main 
guidance to the proprietor to aſcertain the 

determinate 
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determinate modus of the proper height to 


raiſe his Oaks; in which caſe, it is better 
to under, than over do. | 


THERE is nothing more certain, if it 


need be faid over again, than that there is a 
Maximum quod fic, as Mr. Ray expreſles 
it, in all vegetables: Or to ſpeak in this 
caſe more expreſsly, a determinate propor- 
tion of parts, beyond which, the diſtinct 
ſpecies of earth they grow in, cannot U 


perly carry them out. 


* 


Non is a ſufficient judicial knowledge 


therein one way, or the other, unattainable 


by any man of ſenſe; as a judgment many 
times may be made at ſight, from the gui- 
dance of ſome natural growths (making al- 
lowance for the errors before hinted, which 
nature is ſubject to) in one and the ſame 
earth —or nearly adjacent or otherwiſe, on 
juſt examination, ſimilar earths; in order 
to regulate the diſcretionary height at laſt, 
of the clear bodies of his trees, according 
to the juſt capacity of his ſoil But let not 
the natural forms of low-boughing trees, ſo 


the ſame have large heads, with their main 


arms inclining to ſuch erectneſs and ſtrait- 


neſs, 
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neſs, as is poſſible ; provoke his fears that 
the like foil will not carry forth a tall 
bodied tree, as the like ſap very probably 
from whence ſo large a head was generated, 
will under the direction of the orthodox Me- 
thodiſm before laid down, fully anſwer his 
deſires. 


In caſe no kind of ſuch governing pre- 
cedents near at hand are to be found, there 
ſtill remain the directory rules inſcrib'd by 
me, in relation to the diagnoſticks of the 
ability that way, or impotence of the ſeveral 
foils, I have lately mention d; which will 
be a great help to the ingenious agent, pro- 
vided the deſcription be likewiſe attended to, 
of the ſalubrity, or inſalubrity of ſuch Oaks, 
in exemplar' d ſituations, when grown up 
to near the content of timber. But it is 
no way unlikely that ſuch final modus may 
be aſcertain'd upon much clearer princi- 


ples by ſome future adventurers. But who 


I doubt not will agree with me, that in one 
and the ſame ſuperficial ſoil, the agent will 
find cauſe to vary his hand, as to the height 
of the clear bodies of Oaks therein; as the 
underſtrata's are ſo various, and why ſhould 


I mention what is more out of human fight, 
VIZ, 
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as to good, or bad, originally. 

| | 

AND now I think I have pretty near, if ' 
not wholly done with philoſophiſing ; ta [0 
proceed upon a certainty, in behalf of the 1 

idea propos d at firſt, but which I muſt al- i 
ſo call a fngularity, as not having been | | 
animadverted on either pro, or con, by any 1 
former writers in their way of planting 'N 
7 woods, | I: | 4 

Tn caſe is, I would recommend that . 


there be no undergrowth in ſuch new plant= 
; ed woods but haſel, That Humble Low 18 
, growing plant—Fleet rooting—and not Ra- | 


venous of moiſture—offering it's ſelf as the [1 
P moſt eligible for ſuch ends above any other, q 
5 For at no age is it ſo aſpiring, as to obſtruct | 
/ the godlike influence of the ſun—driving | 
— rains—and ſufficient air from cheriſhing | ; 
0 it's natural ſuperiors ; like to Aſh—Sallow '| 
4 —Birch— 7 : | 1 
I 1 
it Ir likewiſe rivals even aſh for the uſe of 
IC the cooper, as ſylva cædua; and altho' the 3 
d growth thereof in bulk, is not ſo large as 
t, any of the other ſorts, for firewood; it makes 4 
10 it i 
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it up in value for ſeveral more mechanicks: 
And where it lies within the reach of ſheep 
walks, is preferable to aſh it's ſelf. I have 
ſaid nothing of the detriment, from the un- 
dergrowth of it's own kind, viz. Oak; as 
it may be collected from what has long 


ſince been urg d, to be the moſt injurious 
of al all, 


As to many other particulars, I ſhall not 
vary overmuch in ſubſtance from ſome other 
modern writers ; namely, as to the prepara- 
tion of the land, and the propereſt manner 
of planting the acorns and haſel nuts ; let 
the ground thereto intended, be fallow'd 
in like manner as for wheat, or beans, and 
ſometime in October following, let the ſame 
be ſown with a proper proportion of haſel 
nuts and horſe, or garden beans promiſcu- 
ouſly, unleſs the owner chooſes wheat : 
Likewiſe let many more than a bare ſuffi- 
cient number of acorns be gather'd from tall 
timbers, rather than pollards, in their due 
ſeaſon, and inſtantly put into ſand, fratum 
ſuper ſtratum, where mice cannot come at 
them; in order that the beſt may be cull'd 
out for ſetting, at the time I ſhall mention. 
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A foot the! autumnal rains are fall n, 
which very likely will be before Novem- 
ber; thirty holes ſhould be made on every 


educated to the heights mention d; by which 
means I might Hy near 6ne third is got pru- 
dently in number, and more than a third 
in good quality and value afterward, upon 


every acre, than when as ordinarily _ 


8 


* 
7 


Lt likewiſe every ads haha | 


ot diameter, and four ſpade-bit deep ; the 
earth thence taken may be thrown in a- 
gain promiſcuouſly ; ſtrewing by hand at 
the fame inſtant, a ſmall quantity of ſtraw, 


-or ſtubble at proper intervals, to be equal- 
ly intermixt; in order to keep the earth 


from too compact a feunion. By this 


means the earth of every hole will lie near 
a foot higher, even when ſettl'd, than the 
area of the field; which will be a great 
means to cauſe the horizontal roots of 'the 


Oaks to enter, when time comes, the ſu- 


perficies of the adjoining ſoil, wherein the 


_ richeſt * for them lies and feaſt 


O themſelves 


1 
* 


/ i 
acre: Which number would be too many ' /' | 
by near a third, were the produce not to be 
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[194] 
themſelves the more on the luſcious aliment 
of ſummer rains; which if deeper in the 
ground would not reach them, neither ſo 
frequently nor cftectually— 


In the center of every ſuch fill'd up hole, 


after the earth is a little ſettl'd; let a ſmall 


one be made about the ſize of a buſhel ; 
ſpreading what thence ariſes upon the former 
earth; let the ſaid little cavity, be preſently 
again fill'd with ſome well digeſted mold, 
not muck ; ariſen from ſome headland long 
before dug 2 from ſome common —Or 


- a a ww 4 + 


of ditches—Or pond mud well ahne. 


Tur Chriſtmas after being come; by 
which time, the field mice have laid u 
their winter proviſions z let the acorns 


taken out of their occaſional reſidence : Het 


cauſe by that time they will be chickt 3 and | 
half a dopen of the maſt promiſing of them, 
* planted: about three inches deep, within 
the compaſs of every one of the ſmall 
holes; — the earth own again Sent 


over them, . 
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5 Fin hade imb Un hoon Oh abadl 
deſtroy d to the content of the diameter of 


ſuch — being of very ſmall conſiderati- 
on. I think further to intimate that I make 
not any account of the ſtraw, or ftubble; 
on account of it's fertility when digeſted; 


that it will communicate to the earth ; but 


only as it will be a future means to facili- 
tate the entrance of the very tender fibres 
of the roots into the fame; thro' fuch little 
meatus's as the ſtubble, or ſtraw wilt cauſe 
when rotted. 


THERE are who prefer Oak-ſet to a- 
corns, on account of the hazard of mice; 
cutting the ſame down to the ground 5 
two years end; and thereafter leading u 
the moſt maſterly ſhoot only: | 


—— "ee 


I snouLD be guilty of an omiſffion to 
thoſe that are not vers d in the moſt elegant 
defighs of this kind; not to intimate that 
neither ſort; ſhould be planted in ſtrait lines; 
ſaving where walks, or viſta s are intended ; 
but after a natural manner: Art theteirt ap- 
pearing beſt in maſquerade. Reſemblance- 
. are ofterc juſtly” 
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made uſe of in other plantations have no- 
thing to do here; ſince the Europeans ha ve 
adopted the true fineſs of taſte of the ¶AMia- 
tics, in that and many other caſes ; Where- 
in ſuch objects (to ſay only agreeably con- 
fus'd, would be below the dignity of the 
idea, well known in China by their idiom 
of Sharawadgi) have much the precedence, 
of a Stiff—Starch'd—Studied order. Well 
expreſs'd by the Latins, on other accounts 
by diſparitate pulobrior. A notorious in- 
ſtance we have now of the like Britiſb in- 
novation, is, in the modern preference given 
to ſerpentine Rivers, before large ſtrait ca- 
nals. But had I not found the opinion cur- 
rent, of ſuch precedent being borrowed from 
the Chineſe, . I ſhould rather have thought 
we had taken it from the Deity's own man- 
ner, of planting woods, and 1 the 
ſtarry heaven. 


Cort: we nom to the formidable eſti- 
mate of the recommended, much to do 
Why truly the charge extraordinary of the 
foregoing ſcheme, to the uſual manner of 
planting woods, is ſuch a trifle, to thoſe 
who are diſpos'd to convert lands to ſach 
great purpoſes; that if any compute were 


to 
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to be made, it ſhould: rather be, what 


more beneficial returns were to be made in 
the end, this way, than the common. 


IN reference to which further; © how 
weak would even the plaineſt Zany farmer 
now adays'think any one argued ? That be- 
cauſe corn, in his great grandfather's time, 
did in ſome proportion grow, with- little 


cultivation, and without any artificial coſt, 


but ploughing; that, therefore all more for- 
warding means are needleſs, 


I n 


IMENTIOxN'p not that after a year or 
two, the moſt maſterly young plant ſhould 
be left ſtanding - Or that for a few years the 
earth abou i rs, ſhould be kept 
clear from weed r put the owner in mind 
of good fences . Becàuſe they are ſo obvious 
requiſites; that I think no body will ſet a- 
bout planting a wood, with uncommon care, 
that need be told of either. 


Ir might indeed have been intimated, 
that if it were eligible to the owner; the 
haſles after twenty years growth might be 
grubb'd up again — Or that in countries 
where fylva cedua is much wanted, the 

O 3 number 
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number of Oaks propos d on an acre might 
be reduc'd, to give the ſame more influence 
of the heavens—More ſpecies both of kind- 
ly, or unkindly foils for woods might like- 
wiſe have been mention'd : But I have de- 
clin'd enlarging thereon, as in a good mea- 
fure the ſame has been treated of, by every 
ſylvatick writer this laſt century; from 


"whom may be further collected, what are 


proper for the Oak, and what are not: 
Yet even the late Mr. Switzer, among the 


reſt, contrary to his own practice in other 


caſes, has inadvertently omitted, or at beſt 


been too ſparing, in giving reaſons for the 


propriety, or impropriety of either, or to 
aſe his own word, in other caſe—Why 


Oncx more in reference to an over- 
numerous plant of Oaks in reſpect to their 
propinquity to each other ; and therewith, 
to conclude this head, and all preceding ar- 
guments thereupon : Were I to take upon 
me to be magiſterial herein; it ſhould be to 
enforce thereto, the application of the Reman 
proverb, viz. that the mediety is more (in 
the end) than the whole. 


NEzT, 
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Nxxr, to draw to a Conclufion of the 
Whoote—Some / circumſtances immediately 
following, and indeed the outward appear- 
ances of this entire Tract, give me the un- 
avoidable caufe to ſuggeſt more expreſsly 
than at firſt, that I would not be thought by 
my Stricture of this Sylvan Beauty out of 
the vaſt Campaign of Nature, and this im- 
perfect Publication of my Diſcoveries there- 

on, to have the determinate intention to ac- 
quire to my ſelf a Trophy, tho' but a very 
diminutive one of Fame, or any thing elſe, 
It being certain that I ſhould much rather 
have choſen to have made this my firſt ſmall 
appearance in the Literary world incognito 
wholly, and conſequently to have publiſht 
no local memoirs at leaſt of my adventures 


of this kind; but to have let the whole have 


come unguarranteed abroad, like a daughter 
of the Clouds, or the offspring of Night; 
if I could have perfuaded my ſelf, that the 
management of my paſt Arguments, had 
been as clearly convincing of the efficacy of 
the more feaſible Practice, as the declarative 
power of courfe muſt be, of giving ocular 
Demonſtration of the real Succeſs of the moſt 


papronnling, 
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YET the prototypes thereof now alluded 
to, are not to young promiſing Oaks; which 
nature of her ſelf had ſo kindly form'd, as 
to need little, or no reformation, viz. ſuch 
ſelect plants, as either the happy ſoil they 
grew in— Or an overgreat attendance upon 
them—Or a ſeries of favouring ſeaſons - 
Or their inbred uncommon excellence from 
an acorn, had unitedly render'd facil there- 


to— 


Bur the references are to perverted 
precedents to ſuch an end; and ſuch as art 
could not have been more judiciouſly em- 
ploy'd, to render them averſe to any kind 
of diſcipline ; ſo as ever to be transform'd 
into a capacity of aſpiring with one erect 
head only, any more. In the firſt place 
they were tranſplanted ſome miles diſtant, 
out of a wood; and what moſt planters make 


great account of, in an Oak; their * 
roots cut off. 


Non on removal were reſet, in a better 
than an ordinary wood ſoil: And being at 
firſt defign'd for young pollards, their upper- 
moſt parts were cut with forkt heags ; their 


richt 


I ] 
right up ſpire, having at the fame time been 
clean cut off: And conſequently, all the 
erect veſſels therein, for ever deſtroy'd there- il 
by: Inſtead of which three, or four hori- 1 
zontal, or ſide boughs, about a foot long 
each, were left on either head ; after the 
manner of young pollards, which are de- 


fign'd only for firewood, in the future growth 
of their heads. 


My mind altering therefrom, on having 
had ſo great ſucceſs, on Oaks, (I may call) 
not deform'd to thoſe ends; I determin'd 
after they had grown in that faſhion two 
years, to make experiment, whether it were 
poſſible, to cauſe the ſame plants to riſe 1 in an 
erect ſingle ſpire 


To puſh on my fortune ; an eſſay of the 
like ſort was at the ſame time made upon 
half a dozen young Oaks, whoſe heads, not 
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before fenc'd therefrom, were many years 
ſucceſſively brows'd off, by cattle : In nei- f. 
ther of which however not one lingle miſ l 
carriage happen'd; no more than in the i 
tranſplanted Oaks, which were half a ſcore : | 


Either inhibition to ſuch purpoſes being 
the greateſt poſſible, and are precedents 
* ; 5 e 
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never, or but rarely found among natural | 
productions, 


Now altho every year henceforward, it 
being at this time but eight, or nine ſince 
their heads were ſo re- reformed; will render 
the ſame more agreeable objects to a ſpec- 
tator, vis, when they are arriv'd to a little 
more height (their bodies being no bigger 
than the handle of a whip, about ten, or 
twelve years ago when remov'd, and of an 
adæquate ſtature) likewiſe clearneſs in their 
ſtems from ſome ſmall marks thereon, oc- 
caſion'd by their rectifications; Yet is their 
preſent leſs perfect ſtate, better evidence of 
the efficacy of every _ of the mecha- 
niſm. 


 Tar1s 1 yet, however tedious, tog 
general a deſcription, I ſhould be ſorry if 
a full exemplification; which is wholly in- 
tended for the better information of the 
_ ſhould be conſtru'd as oſtentation in 
: The fond fruits of which being, I 

am „ never attainable that way 
However on the preſumption of it's being 
rightly taken, I ſhall finally conclude with 
ſome 1 particulars of their preſent 
ſtate; 
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ſtate: Leaving thereby to no perſons the 
power of doubting the verities aſſerted who 
have it in their power to be eyewitneſles, 
Whence I am led to be ſo comprehenſive to 
intimate that, 


The * manner of bending Oaks— 

The figures of the barkrings and proper- 
ties —- 

The proportions of debarking boughs— 

What forts proper firſt to be debark d 

What ſmall kinds to be for a time left— 

The evident benefits of bark-lancing— 

The kindly effects of Germen Contuſi- 
ON — 


And whatever elſe of like kind is need- 


ful to be obſerv d by an unexperienc'd Dreſ- 
ſer of the Oak, is ſtill viſible, 


I am come to fy at laſt 
At Higham near Stratford 
In Suffolk. 
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\ \ N * . for me to 
2 add, or explain my ſelf on what 
has paſt; it is neceſſarily incum- 
bent on me to intimate that the Publication 
of an Article mention'd in the firſt Chap- 
ter on Woodgrubbing, is at preſent ſuſ- 
pended, ſome other Particulars being ſince 
\ interwoyen there with which require further 
deliberation. But the ſame not being nu- 
merous, might ſoon be got ready for the 
Preſs, in order to be herewith bound up in 
caſe this Programs, meets with a favourable 


reception. 


Bur on the moſt careful view I have 


taken on what I have written, I cannot find 


any material omiſſion that I have been guil- 
ty of, unleſs that I have not ſufficiently ſet 
forth the yriver/al uſefulneſs of the Oak; 


Which I muſt leave- it to Poſterior Pens to 
do ; 


. „ 1 nm 1 = 
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do; and only add a little more compre- 
henfively my ſelf; That, how few Perſons 
ſoever may at firſt thought look upon them® 
ſelves to be concern d in this Argument 
Still it is certain, that beſides our Sailors be- 
fore alluded to, and ſuch preſent happy 
Proprietors themſelves— All orders and con- 
_— of men directly, or indirectiy; the 

labouring Hind the Mechanic 
ws Merchant the Stateſman even the 
Divine, as much a Paradox as that may 
ſeem and equal to all together, every King 
of England has an intereſt in themſelves, 


or their Succeſſors; in propagating, pre- 
ſerving, and perfecting the culture of 


this Select, this Shining Plant the Brtiſd 
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I sHALL not be more expreſs about 
the Mechaniſm recommended, that it may 
not look like a low cunning to ſhift in 
ſome uncommon merits of mine along with 


it—Other than that it is fingularly adapted 


to the Exigencies of the Clime of Great 
Britain. That it is alſo a National as well 


as private benefit And never in e age be- 


fore, like now wanted I. euren of 
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WITA4AI this being poſtibly the calj 
opportunity I may ever haye of conſidering 
again one part of the ſubject matter in an 
abſtracted light In particular with regard 
to ſuch a man of Fortune, who is not at 
the Head of Publick affairs: In which caſe 
I hope I may be pardon'd putting the Queſ- 
tion to him, how much ſoever He is in all 
ether reſpects above my dictating to Him 
What Geoponie Scheme at leaſt is there on 
foot, ſo likely as to a Raiſer and Reformer 
of great quantities of the Objects meant, to 
make ages to come his own ? What artful 
attempts are there in any other parts of 
nature, e e in 
proſperous Iſſue, can be leſs dangerous to 
ſucceed in than this? 


Bor — laſting Aanicry, nor | 

Security of Succeſs, are motives ſtrong e- 
nough for a man of Figure to engage there- 
in on his qwn account: Surely collateral 
Humanity natural Affection and what a- 
mong the Brave, have the aſcendant . of 
every other Incentive; ſtrict Honour and 
the generous Love of their Country, will 
ſet al the tender motions | going, in every 
: 1 ſuch 
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ſuch reſpective Britons | breaſt, to ck 


ſome compenſation to Poſterity, in lieu of 


the national Debt, Monfirun Horrendum | 
which we the unhappy Inſolvents have 
laid upon them; And what ſurer, what 
leſs pervertible way is there than this alluded 
to, the fruits of which they, and only they 
can tally: oqjoy ? { 


LAN ſenſible W eee 


| time for me to conſider now, on the ac- 
countableneſs of my Preſumption of this 


Mechaniſm, or my other Monitions being 
any whit attended to by men of Figure, 
or not: As coming from | ſo obſcure a 


Writer as my ſelf But, among all my 194 


norances, I need not be told of the' more 
captivating influences on a Reader's judg- 
ment, either of an eſtabliſht character in 
the Publſher—A royal. Patent—Or ſome 
expreſs IIluſtrious Patron to give a work 
of this kind an Eclat Now a Bookſeller 
indeed, who was to buy tho Copy, mighit 
juſtly frar he ſhou'd not have 2 numerous 
dale: But the want thereof I net 
on my own. account-!- Eſpecially"! as ſock 
wy obſcurity, and umecommended 


dation hereof, is all thoſb Oak preprietors 


advantage, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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advantage, into whoſe hands, it may not- 
withſtanding chance to fall—As therefrom 
their on judgment is left at the fuller 
liberty—And as they are not awed ta 
give up a ſingle doubt to _ — 
Pens. 
[ | T " 25 5100 

My own purpoſes ah: wy Wide 
will likewiſe be the better anſwered among 
ſuch my Confraternity— As their own free- 
thinking on the ſubject will the readier 
facilitate their making of many more diſ- 
coveries, than if conſtrained, as it were, 
to content themſelves with bare, humble 
imitations only — Or at moſt with: making 
of a few petty, inconſiderable amendments 
on ſuch their more Maſterlike Mechani- 


As to the ſmaller inaccuracies, which 
from the unlimited exerciſe of their own 
ingenious faculties, and the Sovereignty 
over their own thoughts, which -they may 
find herein, it is poſſible, I might have 
faved them the trouble of animadverting'on, 
had I. not of late diſcontinued my furthe 
Reſearches of this kind, for want of bet- 
ter _ and the fame. at this m 
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. 
will 1 hope be ſome apology for all the 
imperfections in the verbal repreſentation 
of the paſt—And as to ſome few groſſer 
Errors either in Principle, or Practice, 
which for ought I will pretend to fay to the 
contrary, may have eſcap'd me; I ſhall 
think they will do me a great Pleaſure and 


this little work a great Honour by their 
rectifying © | 


I TyiNK not my ſelf either criminal 
enough, or conſiderable enough, to be at- 
tack'd on ſuch accounts, by any Captious 
Critick—And if I were, I deſpair not, but 
every ingenuous Oak proprietor will upon 
mature Trials acknowledge, that I have 
previouſly paved divers Paths—levell'd ma- 
ny Hills—And with much labour, built him 
ſome Bridges, in places inacceſſible before, 
for his better accommodation and eaſe of 
Travelling, in this late uncultivated Field of 
Nature. 
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The Author not having had the ity 
of correcting the Preſs, the R is de- 
ſired to pardon the following Errata. 

Page Line for | read 
7 22 pre-pretended pretended, 

17 23 deriveddle - defirable. 
4 I5 ground round. 

101 12 Inepitudinem ineptitudinem. 

102 11 tuberous tubulous. 

149 10 would be would, I fay, be. 
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